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PREFACE 


(C)  This  Memorandum  reports  work  completed  in  a  Rand  research 
program,  sponsored  by  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  to  study 
the  pacification  effort  in  Vietnam  in  a  system  context,  identifying 
and  relating  key  elements.  The  author,  a  consultant  to  Rand's  Social 
Science  Department,  focuses  on  the  officer  corps  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVNAF),  as  one  of  these  key  elements. 

From  personnel  data  collected  on  RVNAF  officers  during  a  1967  visit 
to  Vietnam  and  processed  by  computer,  the  author  analyzes  the  social 
origins,  career  patterns,  and  political  structure  of  the  officer 
corps.  Since  these  data  were  collected,  the  RVNAF  has  expanded  and 
the  number  of  officers  serving  in  junior  ranks  has  greatly  increased. 
However,  since  the  data  describe  the  background  and  experience  of  the 
senior  officers  and  decisionmakers  in  the  RVNAF  (whose  numbers  have 
not  increased  comparably) ,  the  study  should  still  be  of  Interest  to 
those  concerned  about  the  political  behavior  of  the  force.  Related 
Rand  publications  include:  D.W.P.  Elliott  and  W.  A.  Stewart,  Pacifi¬ 
cation  and  the  Viet  Cong  System  in  Dinh  Tuong:  1966-1967,  RM-5788- 
ISA/ARPA,  January  1969;  F.  J.  West,  Jr.,  An  Area-Security  System  for 
Vietnam  Incorporating  Combined  Action  (U) ,  RM-5895-ARPA,  March  1969 
(Secret);  and  L.  P.  Holliday,  A.  W.  Jones,  and  R.  Rhyne,  Final  Report: 
Seminar  on  Area  Security  arid  Development  (Pacification)  (U) ,  RM-5923- 
ARPA,  June  1969  (Secret). 

(U)  The  author  especially  thanks  his  original  partners  in  this 
enterprise,  Samuel  F.  Huntington  of  Harvard,  then  a  consultant  to 
the  Policy  Planning  Council  of  the  Department  of  State;  David  J.  Carpenter, 
then  a  political  officer  in  the  American  Embassy;  and  two  staff  ser¬ 
geants  who  prefer  to  remain  anonymous.  In  addition,  the  author  is 
grateful  to  Richard  Teare  of  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  Research,  for  helping  to  sort  out  the  data  when  it  arrived 
from  Saigon.  A  vote  of  thanks  is  due  Fred  C.  IklS  and  Guy  Pauker, 
whose  interest  in  the  project  made  it  possible  to  do  the  analysis  at 
Rand.  Thanks  also  go  to  those  at  The  Rand  Corporation  who  labored 
over  the  presentation  of  the  supporting  data,  particularly  William  Allen 
of  the  Computer  Sciences  Department. 
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(U)  Though  this  analysis  has  bean  Informed  by  many  valuable 
discussions  with  staff  mendiers  In  the  Social  Science  and  Economics 
departmental  and  has  directly  benefited  from  reviews  by  C.A.H.  Thomson, 
Sam  Cochran,  Brian  Jenkins,  and  Guy  Pauker,  the  author  assumes  full 
responsibility  for  the  conclusions  and  any  analytical  shortcomings. 
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SUMM/S.RY 


(U)  Central  to  the  success  of  "Vletnamlzatlon"  Is  the  ability 
of  the  military  officer  corps  of  Vietnam  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  leadership  and  conduct  of  the  war.  Information  on  the  social 
structure  and  origins  of  the  Vietnamese  officer  corps  Is  essential  to 
any  effort  to  appraise  Vletnamlzatlon.  This  study  attempts  to  shed 
light  on  some  of  the  background  characteristics  and  political  features 
of  the  RVNAF  officer  corps. 

(U)  Being  larger,  better  organized,  and  more  widely  distributed 
In  the  country  than  the  civilian  bureaucracy,  the  RVNAF  Is  fre¬ 
quently  the  government's  sole  representative  and  agent  In  rural 
areas.  Thus  the  RVNAF  officer  Is  a  key  figure  In  dealing  with  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  rural  people.  Yet,  to  the  rural  population 
the  RVNAF  all  too  often  appears  In  the  role  of  an  alien  army.  In 
large  part  because  of  the  social  distance  between  the  officers  and 
people . 

(U)  The  educational  requirement  for  commissioning  tends  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  the  military  elite  with  men  from  large  metropolitan 
centers  and  provincial  capitals,  where  education  Is  more  readily 
available.  Officers  are  consequently  seldom  accustomed  to  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  rural  life  and  unfamiliar  with  and  hence  unsympathetic  to 
the  peasants  they  are  commissioned  to  protect.  Thus  the  urban  orien¬ 
tation  and  educational  background  of  the  RVNAF  officer  differentiate 
him  from  the  bulk  of  the  rural  population  and  reinforce  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  urban  officer  and  peasant  soldier. 

(C)  Although  the  composition  of  the  officer  corps  reflects  the 
regional  and  religious  divisions  In  South  Vietnam,  the  corps  as  a 
whole  Is  ethnically  homogeneous  —  98.6  percent  of  the  officers  are 
ethnically  Vietnamese  —  much  more  so  than  the  society  at  large. 

This  further  serves  to  Isolate  the  officer  from  much  of  the  society 
he  Is  charged  with  defending  and  from  the  men  he  commands.  Another 
significant  characteristic  of  the  corps,  contrary  to  widespread 
opinion.  Is  Its  predominately  southern  composition  —  44.2  percent 
of  all  officers  were  born  In  provinces  south  of  Saigon.  The  portrait 
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of  the  RVNAF  officer  of  a  decade  ago  remains  essentially  unchanged 
and  reflects  the  politicized  nature  of  the  recruitment  and  training 
policies  In  the  South  Vietnamese  military  establishment. 

(U)  The  RVNAF  officer  corps  has  failed  to  develop  professionalism. 
This  owes  partly  to  the  low  wages  and  few  legitimate  economic  Incen¬ 
tives  Involved  In  the  military  career,  exacerbated  by  the  Increased 
opportunity  for  corruption  that  the  Intensified  conflict  has  brought. 

It  also  owes  much  to  the  military's  Involvement  In  politics  since 
1963.  The  continuing  Involvement  of  the  military  In  politics  both 
feeds  on  and  perpetuates  factionalism  In  the  officer  corps.  This 
"old  school  tie"  syndrome  Is  a  universal  characteristic  of  elite 
formation,  but  In  South  Vietnam  It  Is  especially  potent,  because  of 
the  paucity  of  educational  Institutions  and  the  roles  their  star 
graduates  have  played  In  national  politics.  Indeed,  political 
loyalty,  not  battlefield  performance,  has  long  dominated  the  promo¬ 
tion  system  In  the  officer  corps,  with  the  result  that  there  Is  often 
an  Inverse  relationship  between  rank  and  military  skill.  Morale 
Is  low  among  RVNAF  officers  In  the  countryside  who  have  stagnated 
for  years  In  junior  ranks  while  more  politically  favored  and  often 
younger  colleagues  advance  rapidly  to  posts  In  Saigon  or  provincial 
and  Corps  capitals.  Even  "political"  officers  exhibit  divided 
loyalties.  Some  support  Thleu;  others  support  Ky;  and  those  officers 
who  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  may  be  forming  a  third  faction, 
opposed  to  both. 

(C)  By  the  time  this  study  was  written.  In  early  1969,  President 
Thleu  had  succeeded  In  replacing  many  senior  generals  and  Influential 
officers  loyal  to  Vice  President  Ky,  but  this  consolidation  of  power 
represents  the  victory  of  one  faction  over  another  rather  than  an 
end  either  to  the  causes  of  factionalism  or  to  the  prevailing  mode 
of  resolving  basic  social  and  career  tensions  within  the  RVNAF. 

Political  loyalty  continues  to  be  a  major  criterion  for  advancement 
In  the  military.  Without  major  reform  of  the  selection,  assignment, 
and  promotion  systems,  the  author  concludes.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the 
present  RVNAF  will  ever  constitute  a  long-term  political  or  military 
counter  to  the  Viet  Cong  and  NVA.  Reform  demands  Immediate,  vigorous 
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actlon  at  the  highest  level  to  make  the  basis  of  promotion  and  assignment 
professional  competence  rather  than  political  loyalty.  Fundamentally, 
such  a  transformation  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  President  Thleu 
to  build  a  solid  political  base  outside  the  RVNAF  and  thereby  Insulate 
the  officer  corps  from  the  vagaries  of  South  Vietnamese  politics. 
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Part  One:  Social  Origins  and  Career 
Patterns  of  the  RVNAF  Officer  Corps 


Know  oneself;  know  one's  enemy. 

A  thousand  battles,  a  thousand  victories. 

—  Sun  T'zu 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


(U)  While  It  Is  widely  recognized  that  victory  In  warfare  depends 
upon  knowledge  of  the  situation,  the  United  States'  Involvement  In 
South  Vietnam  suggests  a  corollary  to  Sun  T'zu's  classic  thesis:  "Know 
one's  ally."  This  study  analyzes  the  sociocultural  backgrounds  and 
career  patterns  of  the  officers  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces 
(RVNAF)  as  Indices  of  the  professionalism  of  the  officer  corps.  It 
Is  Intended  as  a  contribution  to  the  assessment  of  the  RVNAF 's  capabil¬ 
ity  to  defend  South  Vietnam  and  aid  In  Its  future  development. 

(U)  Data  and  systematic  analysis  of  the  social  origins  and  politi¬ 
cal  orientations  of  RVNAF  officers  are  meager.  In  contrast  to  those 
available  for  other  Vietnamese  elites,  such  as  the  civil  service  and 
members  of  the  National  Assembly.  American  policy  planning  regarding 
South  Vietnam  has  been  poorly  Informed  about  that  nation's  military 
elite,  particularly  the  dominant  career  patterns  of  RVNAF  officers  and 
the  mechanics  of  military  recruitment  and  advancement.  Such  Information 
Is  now  clearly  essential  to  appraise  the  success  of  Vletnamlzatlon. 

The  rate  at  v^hlch  the  transfer  of  combat  responsibilities  can  proceed 
will  depend  In  large  part  upon  the  capability  and  flexibility  of 
RVNAF  elite  to  respond  to  the  challenge.  The  data  and  analysis  pre¬ 
sented  here  are  Intended  to  provide  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  ability 
of  the  RVNAF  to  perform  Its  future  mission. 

(U)  In  many  of  the  non-Vlet  Cong  areas  of  South  Vietnam,  govern¬ 
ment  authority  and  administration  are  represented  by  the  RVNAF  officer 
rather  than  by  his  civilian  counte^'part. ^  An  Important  consideration, 

^(U)  That  Is,  since  1958  the  RVNAF  has  grown  faster  and  larger  In 
size  than  the  civil  service  with  which  It  once  was  equal  In  size.  Also, 
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then,  for  transfer  and  withdrawal  strategies  Is  the  extent  to  which 

the  military  can  widen  or  reduce  the  gap  between  the  government  and 

Vietnamese  society  at  large.  The  social  profiles  of  the  officers  are 

offered  here  to  Illustrate  the  distance  between  the  officer  corps  and 

Vietnamese  society  at  large.  This  In  turn  provides  a  measure  of  how 

far  current  reforms  must  go  to  fundamentally  transform  the  RVNAF. 

However,  while  this  study  may  fill  In  some  of  the  obvious  gaps  In  the 

Information  available  on  the  RVNAF  officer  corps,  It  can  never  replace 

the  detailed  biographic  reporting  that  should  have  been  an  Integral 

function  of  the  MACV  mission.  Some  of  the  Interpretative  ambiguities 

In  the  data  used  here  point  to  the  need  for  greater  efforts  In  the 

field  to  examine  and  update  these  findings  and  to  supplement  the  kind 

of  biographic  analyses  currently  available. 

(C)  The  methodology  of  the  following  analysis  Is  straightforward. 

From  statistical  summaries  of  all  service  records  current  to  August 

1967  (N  «  25,016  officers)  Inferences  are  drawn  concerning  the  social 

2 

origins  and  career  patterns  of  the  RVNAF  officer  corps.  In  particular, 
the  data  are  used  to  comment  upon  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  social  origins  of  the  RVNAF  officer  corps,  l.e.,  to  what 
extent  does  the  composition  of  the  officer  corps  mirror  the  social 
(e.g.,  ethnic,  religious,  regional)  complexity  of  South  Vietnam. 

2.  The  obstacles  to  reform,  l.e.,  to  what  extent  do  the  career 
and  background  profiles  serve  as  Indicators  of  the  Inability  of  the 
RVNAF  to  perform  defense  and  natlon-bulldlng  missions  effectively. 


the  scope  of  civil  service  functions  has  remained  constant  compared 
with  that  of  the  RVNAF. 

2 

(U)  A  more  detailed  statement  on  the  nature  and  the  scope  of 
the  data  used  appears  on  p.  32. 
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II.  SOCImL  origins^ 


The  sociopolitical  complexity  of  Vietnam  has  made  It  difficult  to 
defend  and  govern.  Central  to  the  objectives  of  the  GVN  In  the  country¬ 
side  Is  winning  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  rural  population. 
Because  the  RVNAF  Is  more  widespread  than  the  civilian  ministries  and 
because  It  has  a  monopoly  on  development  resources,  the  RVNAF  Is  fre¬ 
quently  the  government's  sole  representative  and  development  agent  In 
the  rural  areas.  It  Is  thus  the  RVNAF  officer  who  becomes  the  key 
figure  In  dealing  with  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  rural  population. 

As  former  Prime  Minister  Tran  Van  Huong  observed: 

.  .  .  when  Che  masses  trust  and  respect  the  governmental 
cadres,  they  will  then,  as  a  consequence,  have  confidence 
In  the  regime  and  government,  and  will  respect  national 
authority. ^ 

If  the  GVN  is  to  compete  effectively  with  the  Viet  Cong,  the  military 
officer  will  increasingly  have  to  serve  as  a  major  link  between  the 
people  and  the  government.  Yet  all  too  often  the  GVN  appears  in  the 
countryside  in  the  form  of  an  alien  army. 

The  political  Implications  of  the  diversity  of  South  Vietnamese 
society  have  been  treated  elsewhere,  but  the  Impact  of  this  social 
complexity  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  RVNAF  is  less  well  documented. 


3 

In  the  following  discussion,  RVNAF  officers'  ethnic,  regional, 
religious,  educational,  and  civilian  occupational  backgrounds  are  used 
to  form  the  construct  of  social  origins.  The  tables  that  appear  through¬ 
out  the  text  are  summaries  of  the  data  contained  In  Section  V. 

4 

"Speech  Delivered  by  Prime  Minister  Tran  Van  Huong  at  the  Opening 
Session  of  the  Second  Administrative  Training  Course  for  Military 
Officers,  9  September  1968,"  Reported  in  Saigon's  A-893,  23  September 
1968. 

^See,  for  example,  Bernard  Fall,  "Political-Religious  Sects  In 
Vietnam,"  Paoifia  Affairs ,  Vol.  28  (Summer  1955),  pp.  235-253;  Roy 
Jumper,  "The  Sects  and  Communism  in  South  Vietnam,"  Orbis ,  Vol.  3 
(Spring  1959),  pp.  85-96;  Gerald  C.  Hickey,  Aooormodation  in  South 
Vietnam:  The  Key  to  Soaiopolitiaal  Solidarity,  The  Rand  Corporation, 
P-3707,  October  1967;  and  Allan  E.  Goodman,  Government  and  the 
Countryside:  Political  Accommodation  and  South  Vietnam's  Communal 
Groups,  The  Rand  Corporation,  P-3924,  September  1968. 
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Table  1  Indicates  In  broad  demographic  terms  the  diversity  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  population's 
mobilization  potential,  the  Vietnamese  military  establishment  can 
draw  officers  from  a  variety  of  cultural  and  ethnic  sources.  However, 
the  RVNAF  has  consistently  chosen  to  restrict  commissions  even  though 
changes  In  recruitment  and  commissioning  policy  would  have  provided 
needed  and  experienced  officers.  In  addition,  the  limitation  on 
ccmmlsslons  has  made  the  RVNAF* s  overall  mission  of  providing  rural 
security  a  difficult  one. 


(U)  Table  1 


ETHNIC  MOBILIZATION  POTENTIAL  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM,  1967 


■■1 

Proportion  of  Total  Population 

Mobilization 

Potential 

Vietnamese: 

14,900,000  86.4% 

5,587,500 

Buddhists 

10,000,000  58.0% 

3,750,000 

Catholics 

1,800,000  10.4% 

675,000 

Hoa  Hao 

1,500,000  8.7% 

562,500 

Cao  Dal 

1,500,000  8.7% 

562,500 

Protestants 

100,000  0.6% 

37,500 

Chinese 

1,100,000  6.4% 

412,500 

Montagnards 

750,000  4.3% 

281,250 

Khmer 

500,000  2.9% 

187,500 

Total 

17,250,000 

6,468,750 

NOTE:  Mobilization  potential  Is  based  upon  the  assumption  that,  of  an 


average-sized  family  of  eight,  three  persons  are  eligible  for  military  ser¬ 
vice.  Thus  the  mobilization  potential  of  each  group  would  be  three-eighths 
of  Its  total  size.  On  the  basis  of  this  calculation  and  taking  Into  account 
the  propensity  of  religious  and  ethnic  groups  to  enter  or  be  drafted  into 
the  military  services,  an  Index  of  officer  mobilization  potential  might  also 
be  constructed.  To  do  that,  the  overall  mobilization  potential  presented 
here  would  have  to  be  "handicapped"  by  some  determination  of  the  projected 
ability  of  each  group  to  meet  the  criteria  for  officer  selection  (e.g.,  the 
number  of  children  in  each  group  who  complete  secondary  school) . 
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Rather  than  serve  as  a  means  for  Integrating  social  forces,  the 
officer  recruitment  policy  has  accentuated  the  gap  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  countryside.  In  order  to  be  commissioned  In  the  RVNAF, 
a  man  must  have  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education.  But  before 
1967  the  opportunity  to  complete  a  secondary  education  was  a  luxury 
available  In  few  areas  In  South  Vietnam,  so  military  officers  tend  to 
come  from  the  large  metropolitan  centers  and  provincial  capitals,  where 
education  Is  most  readily  available.^  In  most  cases  the  result  Is 
an  officer  generally  unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of  rural  life 
(where  the  war  Is)  and  unfamiliar  with  and  hence  unsympathetic  to  the 
peasants  he  Is  commissioned  to  protect.  His  urban  background  and 
temperament  have  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the  RVNAF  officer  in 
bringing  security  to  the  countryside  and  have  made  winning  the  popula¬ 
tion's  confidence  more  difficult,  but  the  Joint  General  Staff  of  the 
RVNAF  has  consistently  refused  to  alter  the  educational  requirements 
for  Its  officers.^  The  urban  orientation  of  the  Vietnamese  officer 
differentiates  him  from  the  bulk  of  the  rural  population,  and  the 
educational  requirement  for  commissioning  tends  to  reinforce  the  gap 
between  urban  officer  and  peasant  soldier.  Thus,  the  following  des¬ 
cription  of  RVNAF  officers  In  the  late  1950s  was  still  apt  In  1967: 

.  .  .  the  officers  recruited  .  .  .  displayed  In  some  cases 
more  Interest  In  the  perquisites  and  privileges  attaching 
to  their  rank  than  In  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties. 


Presumably  the  much-he  raided  Increase  In  educational  opportunity 
from  1967  to  the  present  has  expanded  the  base  from  which  the  RVNAF 
can  draw  officers  who  meet  this  requirement  for  commissioning.  The 
extent  to  which  this  has  In  fact  taken  place,  however,  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  data  presented  here. 

^Thls  Is  In  rather  sharp  contrast  to  the  relationship  between 
educational  level  and  rank  and  advancement  among  the  Viet  Cong.  See, 
for  example,  W.  P.  Davison  and  J.  J.  Zasloff,  k  Profile  of  Viet  Cong 
Cadres  (U),  The  Rand  Cornf'^atlon,  RM-4983-ISA/ARPA,  June  1966  (Confidential); 
Konrad  Kellen,  A  View  of  i.  ■  VC:  Elements  of  Cohesion  in  the  Enemy 
Camp  (U),  The  Rand  Corporation,  RM-5462-ISA/ARPA,  October  1967  (Confi¬ 
dential);  and  Melvin  Gurtov,  Viet  Cong  Cadres  and  the  Cadre  System: 

A  Study  of  the  Main  and  Local  Forces  (U),  The  Rand  Corporation, 
RM-5414-ISA/ARPA,  December  1967  (Confidential). 
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an  attitude  which  was  combined  on  occasion  with  a  townsman's 
disdain  for  the  peasant  soldiers  whom  they  were  appointed 
to  command.  The  supercilious  attitude  of  these  scions  of 
the  bourgeoisie  towards  officers  of  the  111-armed  and  under¬ 
paid  militia  bodies  was  also  a  recurrent  cause  of  friction 
and  resentment,  for  many  of  the  officers  In  the  auxiliary 
forces,  In  spite  of  proven  military  capacity,  were  them¬ 
selves  debarred  by  lack  of  the  requisite  scholastic  quali¬ 
fication  from  access  to  the  better-paid  officer  corps  of 
the  regular  army.® 

The  elite  nature  (rather  than  the  specific  composition)  of  the  RVNAF 
officer  corps  has  changed  remarkably  little,  given  the  demands  of  the 
war,  since  the  above  description  was  written. 

In  a  country  characterized  by  ethnic  diversity  the  RVNAF  officer 
corps  Is  ethnically  homogeneous  (98.6  percent  of  all  RVNAF  officers 
are  ethnic  Vietnamese).  Chinese,  Montagnard,  and  Khmer  peoples,  who 
Inhabit  more  than  60  percent  of  the  nation's  territory  and  account  for 
an  estimated  13.6  percent  of  the  total  population,  constitute  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  officer  corps,  although  they  comprise  15  to  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  nation's  soldiers.  This  reflects  the  extremely  limited 
educational  opportunities  for  these  people  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
system  and  Illustrates  how  most  minority  soldiers  are  prevented  from 
qualifying  for  commissions  in  the  RVNAF.  Indeed,  the  RVNAF  officer 
corps  Is  even  less  ethnically  diverse  than  prevailing  statutes  prescribe 
for  other  government  Institutions  (see  Table  2).  The  ethnic  homogeneity 
of  the  Vietnamese  officer  corps,  coupled  with  the  urban  orientation 
that  the  educational  requirement  fosters,  tends  to  differentiate  and 
Isolate  the  RVNAF  officer  from  much  of  the  society  he  Is  charged  with 
defending  and  from  the  men  whom  he  commands.  Internally,  however, 
the  composition  of  the  RVNAF  officer  corps  reflects  the  regional  and 
religious  divisions  In  South  Vietnamese  society. 


1961, 


g 

Donald  Lancaster,  The  Emanaipation  of  French  Indochina,  London, 
pp.  248-249. 
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(U)  Table  2 

ETHNIC  COMPOSITION  OF  SELECTED  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  INSTITUTIONS 

(In  percent) 


Ethnic  Group 

Total 

Population 

Constituent 

Assembly^ 

1966 

Lower 

House* 

1967 

Upper 

House 

1967 

RVNAF 
Officer 
Corps 
(ca.  1967) 

Vietnamese 

86.4 

86 

84 

97 

98.6 

Chinese 

6.4 

3 

4 

0 

0.1 

Montagnard 

4.3 

8 

b.5 

3 

0.1 

Khmer  and  Cham 

2.9 

3 

5.5 

0 

0.2 

Minority  representation  fixed  by  statute. 


(C)  The  RVNAF  officer  corps  Is  frequently  criticized  for  being 
overwhelmingly  northern  In  composition.  However,  In  terms  of  region 
of  birth,  the  RVNAF  officer  corps  Is  predominantly  a  southern  elite 
(see  Table  3).  More  than  half  of  all  general  officers  were  bom  In  the 
south,  and  44. 2  percent  of  the  entire  corps  were  born  In  provinces 
south  of  Saigon.  Southerners  tend  to  predominate  In  all  ranks  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers,  although  the  single  largest  proportion  of  all  officers 
(11.4  percent)  was  bom  In  the  central  Vietnamese  province  of  Thus  Thlen. 


(U)  Table  3 


REGIONAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SELECTED 
SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  INSTITUTIONS 
(In  percent) 


Region 
of  Birth 

Constit¬ 

uent 

Assembly 

Lower 

House 

Upper 

House 

RVNAF 

Officer 

Corps 

Northern 

27 

24 

38 

24.7 

Central 

30 

32 

29 

28.7 

Southern 

42 

43 

33 

44.4 

Foreign 

“ 

1 

1.3 
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Indeed,  officers  from  Thua  Thlen  constitute  about  10  percent  of  each 
rank,  reflecting  no  doubt  the  opportunities  presented  by  both  civilian 

9 

and  military  educational  facilities  near  Hue.  Finally,  the  proportion 
of  officers  bom  In  the  central  and  northern  regions  of  Vietnam  tends 
to  be  similar  and  remain  constant  across  all  ranks.  The  highest  pro¬ 
portion  of  officers  bom  In  foreign  countries  (2.5  percent)  was  found 
In  the  rank  of  colonel,  with  the  other  ranks  having  proportions  of 
1  to  1.3  percent  forelgn-bom. 

(C)  Like  regionalism,  religion  has  traditionally  divided 
Vietnamese  society,  and  most  religions  tend  to  be  organized  for 
politico-military  as  well  as  spiritual  activities.  Currently  the 
primary  religious  conflict  In  the  society  Is  between  Catholics  and 
Buddhists.  As  veterans  of  one  phase  of  this  struggle,  the  RVNAF 
general  officers  have  about  10  percent  more  declared  Catholics  within 
their  ranks  compared  with  the  average  proportion  of  Catholics  across 
all  ranks. 

(C)  More  than  two-thirds  of  all  RVNAF  officers  are  Buddhists 

(see  Table  4),  while  the  two  religious  sects  of  the  Delta,  the  Hoa  Hao 

and  the  Cao  Dal,  are  proportionately  equal  throughout  all  ranks  except 

officer  candidates,  where  the  Cao  Dal  outnumber  the  Hoa  Hao  six  to  one. 

When  the  religious  composition  of  the  officer  corps  Is  compared  with 

the  composition  of  the  population  at  large.  Catholics  have  a  larger 

representation  than  they  would  seem  to  merit  by  the  sheer  weight  of 
i  .  10 

numbers.  However,  It  seems  to  be  the  Delta  sects  and  ether  religious 
minorities,  rather  than  the  Buddhists,  that  are  affected  by  Catholic 
over representation  in  the  officer  corps. 

9 

(C)  While  the  limits  of  the  data  do  not  permit  verification,  many 
of  these  Thua  Thlen  officers  may  be  the  youngest  sons  of  the  old  man¬ 
darin  families  attached  to  the  Hue  court  whose  older  brothers  are  now 
In  the  GVN  civil  service.  Such  family  ties  would,  among  other  things, 
provide  an  efficient  channel  for  corruption. 

^*^(U)  The  apparent  "overrepresentation"  of  Catholics  in  the  officer 
corps  may  owe  to  the  belief  of  a  number  of  younger  officers  (Including 
President  Thieu  himself)  that  membership  in  the  Catholic  church  offered 
a  means  of  advancement  under  the  Diem  regime. 
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(U)  Table  4 


RELIGIOUS  COMPOSITION  OF  SELECTED 
SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  INSTITUTIONS 
(In  percent) 


Religion 

Total 

Popu¬ 

lation 

Constit¬ 

uent 

Assembly 

Lower 

House 

Upper 

House 

RVNAF 

Officer 

Corps 

Buddhist  (Mahayana) 

59.0 

31.0 

32.5 

62.2 

Catholic 

10.4 

29.0 

26.0 

WSSm 

19.4 

Hoa  Hao 

9.0 

9.5 

9.0 

■SI 

0.2 

Cao  Dal 

9.0 

3.0 

4.0 

1.3 

Protestant 

0.6 

1.0 

1.5 

mmm 

1.0 

Buddhist  (Theravada) 

2.9 

3.0 

5.5 

— 

Confuclanlst 

6.4 

7.5 

2.5 

12.0 

Undeclared,  unknown 

2.7 

16.0 

19.0 

16.0 

3.0 

(C)  Next  to  the  civil  service,  the  RVNAF  officer  corps  propor¬ 
tionately  employs  the  largest  number  of  educated  South  Vietnamese.  By 
and  large,  RVNAF  officers  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school 
education,  and  more  than  7  percent  of  all  officers  have  advanced  degrees. 
Indeed,  Ph.D.  holders  constitute  5  percent  of  the  generals,  13.4  percent 
of  the  colonels,  14.6  percent  of  field  grade  officers,  9.1  percent  of 
the  company  grade  officers,  and  2.4  percent  of  officer  candidates. 

The  most  popular  field  apparently  is  mathematics  (6.1  percent  of  all 
Fh.Ds);  13.4  percent  of  the  colonels  and  7.8  percent  of  the  company 
grade  officers  have  an  advanced  degree  in  this  field. 

(C)  Regarding  prior  civilian  occupation,  more  than  half  of  all 
RVNAF  officers  (53.6  percent)  entered  the  service  directly  from  high 
school  or  college.  But  of  those  officers  who  had  civilian  jobs  before 
entering  the  service,  12.9  percent  were  in  the  teaching  field  (including 
21.5  percent  of  all  officer  candidates  and  26.9  percent  of  all  second 
lieutenants).  Taken  together,  they  represent  a  loss  of  more  than  3000 
teachers  and  professors  to  educational  institutions  throughout  South 
Vietnam.  However,  many  of  these  officers  probably  will  not  remain  in 

^^(U)  Mathematics  is  heavily  stressed  at  the  national  military 
academy  and  is  a  popular  field  for  advanced  studies  in  Vietnamese 
universities  in  general. 
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the  army  as  a  career  (few  hold  field  grade  or  higher  ranks) ,  and  many 
will  reenter  the  teaching  profession  while  still  holding  reserve  com- 
missions  and  future  service  obligations.  The  civil  service  appears 
to  constitute  a  large  occupational  group  (21.1  percent  of  all  RVNAF 
officers),  along  with  business  (2.8  percent)  and  the  professions 
(3.6  percent),  but  very  few  RVNAF  officers  above  the  rank  of  captain 


(U)  Table  5 


OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SELECTED 
SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  INSTITUTIONS 
(In  percent) 


Constit¬ 

uent 

Assembly 

Village 

Councils 

Hamlet 

Chiefs 

Upper 

House 

Lower 

House 

RVNAF  Officers 
(as  Civilians, 

Occupation 

(1966) 

(1967) 

(1967) 

c^.  1967) 

Agriculture 

MM 

57.0 

45.0 

4.0 

1.8 

Professions 

DEI 

5.0 

4.0 

DEI 

31.0 

3.6 

Military 

mSM 

0.5 

0.5 

Ell 

24.0 

Civil  service 

18.0 

4.0 

5.0 

12.0 

26.0 

21.1 

Business^ 

U.O 

6.0 

10.0 

7.0 

2.8 

Notable^ 

7.5 

2.0 

0.5 

3.0 

Village /Hamlet 

— 

13.0 

34.0 

— 

7.0 

official 

Provincial 

~ 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

council 

Private 

__ 

4.0 

2.0 

— 

0.5 

Industry* 

Handicrafts 

— 

2.0 

2.0 

— 

— 

0.3 

Domestic 

— 

1.0 

1.0 

— 

— 

work 

Other 

2.0 

0.5 

"Business"  refers  to  Individual  entrepreneurs  such  as  merchants, 
and  "private  Industry"  refers  to  workers  In  such  enterprises  as 
cement,  brick,  and  textile  factories,  and  rice  mills. 

A  traditional  position  In  the  Vietnamese  village. 


12 

(U)  Not  Infrequently  the  threat  of  reactivation  has  hindered  the 
pursuit  of  academic  freedom  and  political  research. 

^^(U)  See  Table  5. 
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had  civilian  occupations  before  entering  military  service.  When  the 
occupational  distribution  of  the  RVNAF  officer  corps  Is  compared  with 
other  groups  of  government  officials.  It  appears  that  the  military  has 
only  a  limited  range  of  contact  with  the  economic  and  occupational 
problems  of  civilian  life. 

(U)  What  emerges  from  the  foregoing  description  of  the  social 
origins  of  the  RVNAF  officer  corps  Is  that  the  RVNAF  officer  corps 
constitutes  an  elite  In  South  Vietnam  that  Is  characterized  by  Its 
social,  educational,  and  occupational  distance  from  the  bulk  of  Viet¬ 
namese  society  (and  other  elite  Institutions).  Officers'  prior  contact 
with  and  understanding  of  the  rural  way  of  life  and  problems  of  civilian 
life  In  general  have  been  limited.  Despite  the  growing  Importance  of 
the  RVNAF  role  In  the  development  of  the  countryside,  the  urban  outlook 
of  most  RVNAF  officers  has  hindered  their  Identification  with  and 
empathy  toward  the  bulk  of  the  rural  population.  The  portrait  of  the 
RVNAF  officer  of  a  decade  ago  remains  essentially  unchanged  and  reflects 
the  politicized  nature  of  recruitment  and  training  policies  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  establishment.  This  Is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  the  social  composition  of  the  RVNAF  Is  not  Itself  varied.  While 
to  most  of  society  the  RVNAF  officer  corps  appears  a  distinct  entity. 
Internally  It  Is  by  no  means  a  monolithic  organization. 

(C)  Indeed,  Important  differences  between  officer  grades  suggest 

that  the.  specific  composition  of  the  RVNAF  has  changed  somewhat.  The. 

composite  RVNAF  general  officer  In  1967,  for  example,  was  a  non-Cathollc 

ethnic  Vietnamese  (70  percent  of  all  general  officers  do  not  consider 

themselves  Catholic),  was  bom  within  the  territory  of  present-day 

South  Vietnam  (75  percent  of  all  general  officers  were  bom  south  of 

the  17th  parallel),  and  had  entered  the  service  directly  from  secondary 

school  or  college  (three  generals  had  advanced  degrees:  one  In  law 

and  two  In  mathematics).  In  comparison  with  general  officers,  officer 
14 

candidates  display  a  greater  range  of  educational  and  prior  occupational 

l4 

(C)  For  record-keeping  purposes,  this  category  Includes  not 
only  the  cadets  at  the  Dalat  Military  Academy  but  also  those  who  hold 
the  rank  of  operational  warrant  officer. 
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experience,  and  slightly  more  diverse  regional  origin  (68.9  percent 
were  bom  south  of  the  17th  parallel).  The  greatest  regional  diversity 
within  the  RVNAF  exists  anong  the  field  grade  officers;  the  more  than 
40  percent  of  them  who  were  born  north  of  the  17th  parallel  form  the 
peak  of  the  bell-shaped  distribution  of  this  variable.  In  contrast, 
across  all  ranks  the  proportion  of  non-Cathollcs  grows  larger  with  each 
jump  down  the  grade  scale.  Thus,  while  the  demographic  composition  of 
the  RVNAF  officer  corps  has  changed  over  time,  as  typified  by  the  data 
on  regional  origins,  such  change  has  done  little  to  bridge  the  basic 
gap  between  the  RVMAF  officer  and  South  Vietnamese  society. 
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III.  CAREER  PATTERNS 


In  simultaneously  playing  the  roles  of  administrator  and  combatant 
since  the  fall  of  Diem,  the  South  Vietnamese  military  establishment  has 
jeopardized  the  effective  functioning  of  both.  The  proliferation  of 
opportunities  for  corruption  with  the  Increase  In  foreign  assistance 
and  the  diversion  from  combat  commands  that  the  opportunity  for  wealth 
tended  to  foster  have  Inhibited  the  development  of  professionalism  In 
the  RVNAF  officer  corps.  In  this  analysis,  the  term  professionalism^^ 
denotes  a  sense  of  corporateness  and  a  system  of  self-admlnlstratlon 
appropriate  to  the  complexity  of  the  military  establishment's  mission 
but  autonomous  from  the  vagaries  of  civilian  politics.  Officers  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  basis  of  the  standards  of  the  profession  rather  than  by 
political  windfalls.  Above  all,  the  professional  military  officer 
considers  himself  an  expert  In  the  performance  of  a  highly  specialized 
task. 

From  an  examination  of  officers*  career  patterns  and  a  review 
of  the  history  of  the  RVNAF  over  the  past  decade,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  RVNAF  officer  corps  lacks  some  of  the  requisites  of 

I 

professionalism.  Admittedly,  the  data  on  which  the  analysis 
primarily  relies  —  officers*  service  records  --  do  not  permit 
a  definitive  study.  As  one  student  of  military  elites  has 
suggested, 


.  .  .  the  professional  officer  requires  analysis  In  terms 
of  variables  which  would  be  applicable  to  any  professional 
or  elite  group:  social  origins,  career  lines,  social  status 
and  prestige,  career  motivations,  self-conceptions,  and 
ideology. 


See  the  discussion  of  this  concept  In  Samuel  F.  Huntington,  The 
Soldier  and  the  State,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1957;  Morris  Janowltz,  The 
Professional  Soldier;  A  Social  and  Political  Portrait,  Glencoe,  Ill., 
1964;  and  Ellis  Joffe,  Party  and  Army:  Professionalism  and  Political 
Control  in  the  Chinese  Officer  Corps,  1949-64,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1965. 

^^Morris  Janowltz,  "Military  Elites  and  the  Study  of  War,"  Journal 
of  Conflict  Resolution,  Vol.  1  (March  1957),  p.  7. 
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In  looking  at  RVNAF  careers  through  the  variables  of  source  of  com¬ 
mission,  year  of  entry  Into  the  service,  and  age,  training,  and  depen¬ 
dency  ratios,  the  analysis  Is  Intended  to  Identify  career  patterns 
that  Indicate  bases  of  cohesion  and  factlonallsr  among  the  ranks  and 
suggest  priorities  for  RVNAF  reform. 

The  lack  of  professionalism  owes  partly  to  the  military's  Involve¬ 
ment  In  South  Vietnamese  politics  since  1963.  Few  analysts  would  dis¬ 
pute  the  hypothesis  of  a  generally  Inverse  relationship  between  the 
rank  and  military  skill  of  an  RVNAF  officer.  But  even  before  1963, 
command  Ineptitude  plagued  the  efforts  of  the  RVNAF  to  engage  and 
defeat  the  Viet  Cong.  Diem's  preoccupation  with  the  political  loyalty 
of  the  RVNAF  resulted  In  a  tradition  of  poorly  trained  officers  (who 
qualified  for  commissions  by  education  but  not  by  temperament)  more 
attuned  to  the  dictates  of  politics  than  those  of  military  strategy. 
Moreover,  Diem's  reported  attitudes  toward  casualties  on  the  battle¬ 
field  tended  to  Inhibit  risk-taking  by  unit  commanders.  Even  after 
Diem  passed  from  the  scene,  RVNAF  officers  by  and  large  remained  timid 
and  unwilling  to  engage  the  enemy.  Since  1965,  for  example,  only  five 
RVNAF  lieutenant  colonels  and  fifteen  majors  have  been  killed  in  action 
against  the  Viet  Cong  or  North  Vietnamese  forces. 

That  associations  within  governing  or  administrative  bodies  are 

based  on  common  educational  experiences  ("the  old  school  tie")  is 

18 

a  universal  characteristic  of  elite  formation.  In  the  case  of  South 
Vietnam,  however,  the  paucity  of  these  Institutions  and  the  participation 
of  their  stellar  graduates  In  national  politics  have  tended  to  make 


^^R.  D.  Helnl,  Jr.,  "How  Effective  Is  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam?" 
Boston  Globe,  September  22,  1968,  p.  A-7. 

18 

See,  for  example,  J.  Johnson,  ed..  The  Role  of  the  Military  in 
Underdeveloped  Countries,  Princeton,  1962;  Janowltz,  The  Professional 
Soldier',  David  A.  Wilson,  "The  Military  In  Thai  Politics,"  In  Johnson, 
ed. ,  pp.  253-276;  Lucian  W.  Pye,  Politics,  Personality,  and  Nation 
Building:  Buma's  Search  for  Identity,  New  Haven,  1962;  William 
Gutterldge,  Armed  Forces  in  New  States,  London,  1962;  Morroe  Berger, 
Military  Elite  and  Social  Change:  Egypt  Since  Napoleon,  Princeton 
University,  Center  for  International  Studies,  Research  Monograph  No.  6, 
1960;  and  Manfred  Halpern,  The  Politics  of  Social  Change  in  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa,  Princeton,  1963,  pp,  251-281. 
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them  the  basis  for  mutually  exclusive  group  affiliations  that  have 

19 

persistently  divided  the  military  elite. 

(U)  Following  the  French  withdrawal,  a  Joint  U.S. -Vietnamese 

military  school  planning  board  was  established  to  develop  a  training 

system  consonant  with  the  role  and  mission  of  the  newly  organized 

RVNAF.  It  was  hoped  that  the  service  academies  could  supply  officers 

to  command  a  Vietnamese  army  that  would  be  able  to  hold  back  a  Korea- 

type  Invasion  of  North  Vietnamese  regulars  across  the  17th  parallel. 

A  training  program  had  been  Initiated  at  Hug  by  the  end  of  1948,  \ 

which  by  November  1950  had  produced  approximately  200  junior 

officers.  The  Dalat  Military  Academy  was  inaugurated  on  November  5, 

1950  by  the  then  Emperor  Bao  Dal  and  the  French  Commissioner  General, 

and  It  was  expected  that  150  officers  could  be  graduated  per  year  to 

20 

eventually  fill  the  sparse  ranks  of  the  field  commands. 

(U)  Since  1954,  the  three  principal  sources  of  officers  have  been 
the  service  academy  at  Dalat  (13.2  percent  of  all  officers  received  com¬ 
missions  there),  the  Thu  Due  reserve  training  system  (65.6  percent), 

and  the  enlisted  ranks  (less  than  10  percent  of  the  officer  corps,  but 

21 

13.4  percent  of  full  colonels).  While  30  percent  of  the  general 

officers  were  commissioned  at  Dalat,  only  17^5  percent  of  the  company 

grade  officers  and  less  than  one  percent  of  all  officer  candidates 

22 

’received  commissions  there.  In  contrast,  the  proportion  of  offi¬ 
cers  of  all  ranks  commissioned  at  the  Thu  Due  schools  has  steadily 
Increased:  5  percent  of  the  general  officers,  11  percent  of  the 
colonels,  30.3  percent  of  field  grade  officers,  55.7  percent  of  company 

19 

(U)  Indeed,  as  Part  Two  demonstrates,  the  source  of  commission 
together  with  year  of  entry  Into  the  service  are  the  two  major  criteria 
upon  which  political  alliances  within  the  RVNAF  appear  to  be  based  and 
can  be  Indexed. 

20 

(U)  In  1952,  for  example,  there  were  only  80  field  grade 
officers  available  to  command  an  army  of  150,000  men. 

^^(U)  See  Table  6. 

22 

(U)  Officer  candidates  receive  actual  commissions  from  academies, 
but  do  not  receive  rank  until  they  have  served  six  to  twelve  months 
with  ARVN  units. 
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(C)  Table  6 


SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  SERVICE  ACADEMIES  AND  TRAINING  FACILITIES  (U) 


Acadeay/Locat Ion 

Studant  Body 

Description 

Dalat  Military  Acadaay 

Approxlaataly  200  field 
and  coapany  grade  offi¬ 
cers  par  year 

Poraerly  the  National  Military  Acadeay  of  Hud, 
this  service  school  was  astabllshed  In  tha  ald- 
1940s  and  was  moved  to  Dalat  In  1950  by  tha 

French.  In  1957,  tha  course  was  axtendad  to 

4  years  and  aodalad  after  the  U.S.  Military 

Acadeay  at  West  Point.  Cadats  average  17-25 

In  aga,  and  are  required  to  hava  graduated 
froa  high  school  or.  In  the  casa  of  entranca 
from  tha  ranks,  pass  a  spaclal  examination. 

Between  one-  and  two-thirds  of  each  class 
graduate. 

Thu  Due  Military 

School  CoBplax 

400-600  par  class 

Fonarly  the  Nam  Dlnh  Reserve  officers  school 
in  North  Vietnamg  the  Thu  Due  complex  has  seven 
branch  sctwols  (armor,  signal,  transportation, 
ordnance,  administration,  artillery,  and  engi' 
naering),  with  courses  varying  from  1  to  9 
months.  This  is  the  primary  source  of  reserve 
commissions,  which  after  6  months  of  service 
with  an  ARVN  unit  are  converted  to  regular 
second  llautenancles.  By  1958,  almost  3300 
reserve  officers  had  been  graduated. 

Medical  Training 

Center,  Saigon 

Approxlaataly  550 
per  class 

This  center  trains  medical  officers  and  corps- 
men.  Course  lasts  up  to  4  years  dapandlng 
upon  the  technical  content. 

Quang  Tning 

Training  Cantar 

10,000  par  class 

1  Prlaarlly  designed  for  paramilitary  training, 
this  center  has  mainly  NCOs  and  enlisted  aen. 

Course  lasts  8  weaks,  and  training  often  Is 
given  to  antlre  units. 

Psychological  War¬ 
fare  and  Intalll- 
genca  School, 

Cholon 

Maxlaua  capacity: 

250  par  class 

Tha  C-2  coursa  lasts  7-8  weeks. 

Dapendencs  School 

950  students  In  1956 

A  school  system  Instituted  by  the  Franch;  de- 
pandants  of  Vlatnaaase  military  personnel  are 
glvan  Instruction  In  military  and  academic 
subjacts. 

Conaando  &  Physical 
Training  School, 

Nao  Trang 

3200  per  class 

Tha  school  conducts  commando  training  for  Indi¬ 
viduals  and  company-sized  units  and  ranger 
battalions.  Individual  connando  training  lasts 

7  waaks;  unit  commando  training,  10  weeks;  Indi¬ 
vidual  ranger  training  lasts  8  waeks. 

Signal  Training 

Carter, 

Vung  Tau 

1000  par  class 

Tha  canter  Is  primarily  for  NCOs  and  a  few  Junior 
officers.  Courses  last  1-5  months  depending  upon 
the  demand  and  are  administered  by  tha  commander 
of  tha  Thu  Due  complex. 

Coaaand  and  General 
Staff  College, 

Saigon 

Apprcxlaataly  200  field 
and  company  grada  offi¬ 
cers  par  year 

Established  In  1956,  this  collaga  offars  a  10-month 
coursa  for  flald  grade  officers  and  a  5-monch 
coursa  for  company  grade  officers. 
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grade  officers,  and  over  90  percent  of  the  recently  commissioned  officer 
candidates.  The  Hue-Dalat  system.  In  contrast,  has  contributed  a  de¬ 
clining  proportion  of  officers;  less  than  5  percent  of  all  field  grade 
and  junior  officers  are  products  of  that  system.  To  be  sure,  the  de¬ 
clining  proportion  of  Dalat  commissions  Is  a  function  of  the  growth  of 

the  army  and  the  development  of  other  school  systems  with  larger  capa- 

23 

cities  and  shorter  training  periods. 

(C)  As  the  nature  of  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  has  changed,  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  armed  forces  has  also  changed.  What 
once  was  primarily  an  Infantry-oriented  army  with  few  special  components 
(e.g. ,  to  prevent  coups  and  protect  the  chief  of  state)  has  gradually 
been  transformed  Into  a  force  more  appropriate  to  counterinsurgency 
warfare.  This  change  Is  reflected  In  the  declining  proportion  of  RVNAF 
officers  receiving  Infantry  commissions  and  the  subsequent  rise  In  the 
proportion  holding  commissions  In  other  than  Infantry.  Whereas  70  per¬ 
cent  of  RVNAF  general  officers  were  commissioned  In  the  Infantry,  only 
approximately  50  percent  of  all  field  grade  officers  and  47.7  percent 
of  company  grade  officers  received  such  commissions.  In  all  ranks,  a 
little  more  than  half  the  officers  have  Infantry  commissions  today. 

(C)  This  "de-infantryzation"  reflects  the  proportionate  Increase 
of  special  forces,  ranger,  and  airborne  units  In  the  total  RVNAF  force 
structure.  Such  special  units,  together  with  artillery,  constitute 
10.1  percent  of  all  RVNAF  commissions  and  12.5  percent  of  field  officer 
commissions.  In  addition  to  special  warfare  units,  the  proportion  of 
officers  serving  with  the  technical  services,  such  as  engineering. 


23 

(C)  The  roles  of  Vietnamese  service  academies  have  changed, 
and  the  bases  upon  which  factions  within  the  officer  corps  have  tra¬ 
ditionally  formed  may  have  changed  also.  For  example,  unless  the 
Dalat  faction  continues  to  dominate  the  field  grade  ranks,  there  Is 
the  possibility  that  the  Thu  Due  group  may  come  to  displace  them,  or 
conversely,  the  size  of  the  Thu  Due  classes  may  make  group  formation 
and  cohesion  so  difficult  as  to  promote,  or  at  least  not  hinder,  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Dalat  elite.  In  any  event,  while  funda¬ 
mental  changes  In  the  power  structure  of  the  RVNAF  are  occurring,  the 
service  academies  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  suppliers  of  political 
futures  as  well  as  limited  military  skills. 
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connunlcatlons,  and  medicine,  has  Increased  by  an  average  of  two  per¬ 
centage  points  from  the  field  grades  to  the  company  grades  and  officer 
24 

candidates.  Temporary  connlsslons  are  far  less  prevalent  than  would 

have  been  expected  judging  from  conversations  with  American  military 

25 

advisors  of  Vietnamese  units.  The  relative  paucity  of  such  commissions 

In  most  ranks  suggests  that  promotions  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of 

agreement  between  the  generals  on  promotion  boards  rather  than  on  the 

recommendation  of  individual  officers.  The  implications  of  such  negotiations 

for  the  promotion  process  were  aptly  summarized  in  the  following  quip 

attributed  to  Nguyen  Cao  Ky:  "Before  I  can  fire  even  a  driver,  I  have 

26 

to  check  with  eight  generals  and  their  families."  (This  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  more  fully  In  Section  IV.) 

(C)  The  growth  In  size  of  the  RVNAF  officer  corps  clearly  reflects 
the  expansion  of  the  war  and  U.S.  military  assistance  to  the  Republic. 

Since  1960,  60.1  percent  of  all  RVNAF  officers  have  entered  the  service, 
of  which  32.3  percent  entered  between  1964  and  1966.  In  contrast,  half 
of  the  general  officers  entered  the  service  from  1946  to  1951;  40.5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  colonels  entered  In  1950-1951;  and  68.2  percent  of  all  field 
grade  officers  had  been  commissioned  by  1953.  In  comparison,  by  1953 
only  13.4  percent  of  all  company  grade  officers  were  In  the  service, 
and  only  10  percent  of  all  ranks  in  the  present  officer  corps  had  joined. 

Of  the  total  company  grade  officers,  51  percent  joined  the  service 
between  1960  and  1966,  although  from  1953  to  1954  almost  25  percent  of 

2  A 

^(C)  The  consequences  of  this  apparent  "de-lnfantryzatlon," 
however,  on  prestige,  morale,  and  Interservlce  rivalry  In  the  RVNAF 
have  not  been  systematically  explored.  Similarly,  no  systematic  anal¬ 
ysis  has  been  done  of  the  extent  to  which  the  changing  structure  of  the 
RVNAF  has  affected  the  formation  of  factions  within  the  officer  corps. 

Such  analyses  are  essential  to  any  assessment  of  the  RVNAF' s  ability 
to  survive  —  both  politically  and  militarily  —  the  consequences  of  an 
American  withdrawal. 

25 

(U)  Temporary  commissions  are  given  in  cases  where  an  officer 
Is  assigned  to  a  position  intended  for  a  rank  higher  than  the  one  he 
currently  holds. 

^^(U)  Tim,  February  3,  1967,  p.  32. 
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the  company  grade  officers  and  30.2  percent  of  all  field  grade  officers 

had  entered.  The  major  periods  of  entry  —  1946-48,  1950-51,  1953-54, 

and  1960  to  the  present  —  correspond  to  Important  phases  In  the  evo- 

27 

lutlon  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam's  army  and  political  system. 

(C)  Since  the  major  growth  of  the  RVIJAF  occurred  primarily 
In  the  1960s,  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  RVNAF  Is 
that  Its  ranks  are  filled  with  men  of  approximately  the  same 
generation  or  age  range.  Almost  half  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
officers  (49.8  percent)  fall  Into  the  25-32  age  group,  although 
the  general  officers  tend  to  be  about  a  decade  older.  General 
officers  range  In  age  from  36  to  52,  and  70  percent  are  between 
39  and  45  years  of  age.  The  following  other  ranks  had  signif¬ 
icant  numbers  within  the  latter  range:  colonels,  52.6  percent; 
lieutenant  colonels,  45.5  percent;  majors,  42.2  percent;  and 
captains,  31.1  percent. 

(C)  The  ages  of  field  grade  officers  range  from  29  to  55  and 
reflect  the  variety  of  career  patterns  In  the  RVNAF  officer  corps. 

Almost  50  percent  of  field  grade  officers  are  between  35  and  40,  and 
79.4  percent  of  all  field  grade  officers  are  between  35  and  46  years  old. 
Full  colonels  similarly  span  twenty  years  In  age  (33-53)  while  half  of 
them  fall  between  37  and  42.  The  widest  range  of  all  Is  found  among 
company  grade  officers  (22-55  years  old),  although  42.8  percent  of  them 
are  between  26  and  31.  Officer  candidates,  while  generally  the  youngest 
men  (73.5  percent  are  between  25  and  32),  are  characterized  by  a  simi¬ 
larly  wide  range  In  age  (from  20  to  52).  The  lower  the  rank,  the  larger 
Its  population  and  the  greater  the  diversity  In  age.  Thus,  each  rank 
below  full  colonel  Includes  two  kinds  of  officers:  those  who  have  risen 
rapidly  from  other  ranks  and  those  who  have  not. 

(C)  Perhaps  the  greatest  differentiating  characteristic  within 
the  officer  corps  relates  to  education  and  training.  Early  advisory 
missions  repeatedly  noted  the  predominance  of  French  over  Am^erlcan 

27 

(U)  As  will  be  pointed  out  In  Part  Two,  the  officers  who  entered 
at  these  times  constitute  essentially  different  factions  within  the  RVNAF, 
and  year  of  entry  can  serve  as  an  Index  of  such  factlonallzatlon. 
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tralnlng  and  the  tactical  differences  that  such  education  produced. 

In  his  study  of  advisor-counterpart  relations  In  South  Vietnam,  Gerald 
Hickey  found  that 

In  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  French  Influence 
continues  to  be  strong.  All  members  of  the  high  command 
of  the  Joint  General  Staff  are  French- trained.  Some  of 
them  are  graduates  of  St.  Cyr,  and  most  of  the  officers 
served  In  the  French  army  during  the  Indochina  war.^S 

While  the  Influence  of  French  doctrines  and  concept  of  counterln- 

29 

surgency  on  the  RVNAF  officer  corps  Is  no  doubt  still  significant, 
the  proportion  of  officers  receiving  training  In  France  has  declined 
over  the  years. 

(C)  From  1954  to  1957,  1258  ARVN  officers  were  sent  to  the  United 
States,  and  an  additional  261  received  training  at  other  U.S.  Installa¬ 
tions  outside  CONUS.  From  1957  to  1958,  778  officers  were  sent  to  the 
United  States  primarily  to  study  standard  Infantry  training.  Since  that 
time  the  number  of  Vietnamese  attending  school  In  the  United  States  has 
Increased,  and  between  1964  and  1968,  almost  3000  Vietnamese  officers 
received  training  In  the  United  States.  By  mid-1967  less  than  one  per¬ 
cent  of  all  RVNAF  officers  had  training  In  France  listed  on  their  service 
records,  while  8  percent  had  listed  training  In  the  United  States, 
though  now  the  proportion  of  U.S. -trained  officers  Is  over  20  percent. 
Thus,  approximately  10  percent  of  RVNAF  officers  benefited  from  training 
outside  Vietnam.  Almost  all  officers  view  overseas  training  as  a  way  to 
escape  domestic  purges  and  make  Important  family  business  connections  to 


28 

(C)  The  American  Military  Advisor  and  His  Counterpart:  The  Case 
of  Vietnam  (U),  The  Rand  Corporation,  RM-4482-ARPA,  March  1965  ’Confi¬ 
dential),  p.  14.  In  contrast,  John  Vann,  a  long-time  Vietnam  hand  and 
then  the  Director  of  CORDS  IV  Corps  operations,  estimated  In  1967 
that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  RVNAF  officer  corps  had  ever  served 
with  the  Viet  Mlnh,  and  our  data  on  source  of  commission  Indicate  that 
only  15  officers  had  ever  had  this  experience  and  also  wanted  It  to 
appear  In  their  service  records. 

29 

(C)  RVNAF  officers  trained  at  St.  Cyr  and  the  Ecdle  Mllltalre 
had  the  benefit  of  the  excellent  courses  offered  at  those  Institutions 
that  used  as  field  exercises  the  problem  of  the  planning  and  execution 
of  military  coups. 
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supplement  their  Income.  Indeed,  travel  to  the  United  States  with  all 

its  perquisites  has  become  so  valued  a  prize  that  the  Command  and  General 

Staff  College  has  had  difficulty  getting  qualified  students  to  attend 

its  course  in  lieu  of  a  similar  course  offered  in  the  United  States. 

However,  the  RVNAF  officer  corps  appears  to  be  well  endowed  with  the 

foreign  language  skills  that  provide  access  to  modem  technology.  More 

than  a  third  of  the  officers  can  speak  at  least  French,  and  more  than 

30 

half  can  speak  at  least  English.  Finally,  the  Impact  of  both  French 
and  American  advisory  missions  is  reflected  in  the  high  proportion  of 
officers  proficient  enough  to  serve  as  Interpreters,  and  English  lan¬ 
guage  training  is  a  popular  and  increasingly  necessary  training  assign¬ 
ment. 

(U)  As  a  profession,  the  RVNAF  provides  few  legitimate  economic 
incentives  to  encourage  the  development  of  a  sense  of  national  duty 
and  esprit  de  corps.  The  RVNAF  pay  scale  ranges  from  approximately 
$55  per  month  for  officer  candidates  and  second  lieutenants  to  about 
$175  per  month  for  general  officers.  The  South  Vietnamese  military 
establishment  does  not,  like  its  American  counterpart,  have  extensive 
fringe  benefits:  little  actual  medical  care  is  provided  for  the  troops; 
there  are  no  post  exchanges;  and  often  necessities  and  luxuries  alike 
have  to  be  bought  on  the  black  market.  More  important,  as  far  as  can 
be  determined,  the  army  does  not  feed  either  its  enlisted  men  or  of¬ 
ficers.  Instead,  each  man  is  given  a  food  allowance  (except  when  on 
operations,  where  U.S.  "C"  rations  are  supplied  in  lieu  of  rice)  to 
buy  necessary  foodstuffs  and  rice  from  local  markets.  American  advi¬ 
sors  consider  this  allowance  in  most  cases  inadequate  even  for  one 
person.  To  support  a  family  necessitates  stretching  the  few  piastres 
a  day  beyond  the  limits  of  even  the  most  frugal  of  intentions.  In 
short,  the  burden  of  dependency  among  officers  is  great. 

30 

(C)  In  the  data  on  foreign  language  presented  in  Table  23,  p.  66, 
a  high  proportion  of  officers  indicated  they  can  speak  Laotian.  This 
may  be  suspect  since  it  seems  Implausible  for  Vietnamese  officers  to 
be  that  proficient  in  the  language  of  a  neighboring  country  to  which 
passage  is  restricted  by  war. 
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(C)  More  than  half  of  the  RVNAF  officers  are  married,  and  of  those 
who  are,  34.4  percent  have  one  to  five  children  to  support.  The  tenden¬ 
cy  to  marry  and  have  children  Increases  with  rank  and  age.  For  example, 
almost  60  percent  of  the  officer  candidates  are  single,  while  only 
6.4  percent  of  the  field  grade  officers  are  unmarried.  The  majority 
of  field  grade  officers  and  above  have  two  to  six  children,  and  about 
30  percent  of  the  company  grade  officers  have  one  to  four.  In  addition, 
Vietnamese  men  often  are  responsible  for  the  support  of  their  parents, 
and  this  makes  the  burden  of  dependency  even  greater.  Undoubtedly,  the 
dependency  equation  figures  prominently  In  the  propensity  of  officers 
to  engage  In  corrupt  enterprises.  Thus,  mobility  and  advancement  In 
the  military  are  directly  linked  to  Improving  one's  way  of  life  and 
chances  for  survival;  consequently,  loyalty  to  the  service  often  Is 

contingent  upon  the  conditions  of  service  rather  than  any  commitment 
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to  Institutional  or  national  goals.  When  choosing  political  sides 
Is  perceived  as  the  way  to  advance,  and  there  are  few  other  Incentives, 
officers  find  It  the  path  of  least  resistance. 

(U)  Moreover,  the  lack  of  an  effective  and  regularized  system  of 
advancement  has  produced  the  wide  ranges  and  fluctuations  In  age  and 
experience  within  the  ranks  of  the  RVNAF  officer  corps.  With  the  politi¬ 
cized  promotion  system.  Intensified  In  periods  of  erratic  mobilization, 
older  and  often  more  experienced  members  of  the  officer  corps  have  been 
passed  over  In  favor  of  younger,  politically  oriented  officers.  In  1967, 
the  RVNAF  offered  officers  an  uncertain  career  at  best.  The  RVNAF  It¬ 
self  was  characterized  by  a  system  of  Internal  administration  that  re¬ 
flected  and  was  dependent  upon  the  vagaries  of  domestic  South  Vietnamese 
politics.  Circumstances  that,  a  decade  ago,  had  promoted  cohesion  within 
the  military  and  nonintervention  In  politics  had  been  eroded  by  the 
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(U)  See  Janowltz,  "Military  Elites,"  p.  14.  The  potential 
this  presents  for  VC  exploitation,  of  course,  helps  account  for  the 
three-prongfid  attack  by  the  VC  against  ARVN  from  1964  to  mld-1967 
(see  Douglas  Pike,  The  Vietaong,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1968).  Significant 
for  the  policy  of  Vletnamlzatlon  In  1969  would  be  an  estimate  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  potential  still  exists  and  might  surface  In  the 
wake  of,  say,  a  mlnl-Tet  offensive  led  by  fresh  NVA  troops  as  the 
trend  of  U.S.  withdrawal  appeared  Irreversible. 
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pressures  of  the  war;  the  necessity  for  a  large  officer  corps,  coupled 
with  the  failure  of  civilian  government,  contributed  to  the  rise  of 
factions  within  the  military  establishment  and  to  Its  subsequent  Inter¬ 
vention  In  politics. 

(U)  The  foregoing  partial  study  of  the  RVNAF  officer  corps  as  a 
military  elite  suggests  the  extent  of  the  corps'  deficiency  In  profes¬ 
sionalism  and  some  of  the  obstacles  to  the  development  of  that  requisite 
of  a  competent  modem  defense  force.  It  Is  hoped  that  future  research 
will  extend  this  analysis  and  update  these  findings  by  conducting  field 
Interviews  to  elicit  data  on  officers'  morale,  motivation,  and  Ideology. 
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IV.  REFORM  OF  THE  RVNAF 


(U)  There  is  little  mystery  about  what  is  wrong  with  the  RVNAF, 
but  there  is  considerable  debate  about  how  it  can  be  reformed.  The 
experience  of  the  1968  Tet  offensive  led  to  the  conclusion  that  while 
the  RVNAF  has  Improved,  it  is  not  better  than  the  NVA  (North  Vietnamese 
Army).  Three  major  points  of  view  are  advanced  about  the  capacities 
of  the  RVNAF.  The  first  maintains  that  the  RVNAF  is  rapidly  improving 
and  that  the  prognosis  for  a  self-sufficient  force  able  to  withstand 
an  internal  threat  is  good.  The  second  stresses  that  the  RVNAF  is 
making  only  limited  progress  and  in  order  to  meet  future  responsibili¬ 
ties  must  undertake  major  reforms.  The  third  position  contends  that 
the  RVNAF  can  never  become  an  effective  fighting  force.  What  is  remark¬ 
able  about  these  positions  is  that  their  proponents  all  seem  to  draw 
upon  the  same  body  of  evidence  to  support  their  conclusions.  While 
most  official  and  informed  observers  agree  that  the  battlefield  situa¬ 
tion  has  Improved  since  1967,  for  example,  all  give  as  a  reason  a 
relative  decline  in  the  capabilities  and  morale  of  the  Viet  Cong 
rather  than  a  substantial  Improvement  in  those  of  the  RVNAF. 

(C)  The  RVNAF  has  changed  since  1967,  but  the  meaning  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  such  change  is  ambiguous.  The  RVNAF* s  total  strength  has  in¬ 
creased  27  percent  since  1967;  the  number  of  regular  battalions  engaged 
in  combat  operations  rose  approximately  11  percent  in  1968;  from  March  1968 
to  March  1969  ARVN  battalion  effectiveness  (as  measured  by  enemy  KIAs) 
Increased  8  percent  over  the  previous  12-month  period,  and  morale  has 
Improved  since  the  1968  Tet  offensive  as  a  result  of  the  program  in¬ 
stituted  to  Increase  RVNAF  firepower  and  combat  support  capabilities. 

There  has  not  been  a  fundamental  quantum  jump  in  RVNAF  effectiveness, 
however.  Regular  force  operations  have  actually  declined  since  the 
first  quarter  of  1968,  as  have  the  number  of  enemy  KIAs  per  contact; 
the  number  of  small  unit  operations  with  contact  is  about  half  the 
1967  figure;  desertion  rates  have  continued  to  be  high  since  1966;  and 
unit  performance  still  varies  considerably,  some  units  in  II''.  Corps 
having  actually  declined  in  effectiveness  ratings  despite  an  overall 
Increase  in  average  performance  by  the  end  of  1968.  The  multiplicity 
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and  periodicity  of  such  assessments  tend  to  birr  the  fundamental  de¬ 
terminants  of  RVNAF  performance  and  potential.  Put  simply,  RVNAF 
leadership  lacks  the  Incentives  to  foster  professionalism  In  the  officer 
corps.  The  Immediate  priority,  therefore,  should  be  to  professionalize 
the  corps  In  addition  to  the  current  program  of  modernizing  force 
structure  and  firepower. 

(U)  The  development  of  professionalism  was  hampered  Initially  by 
the  failure  to  reduce  the  military's  linkage  with  the  Vietnamese  politi¬ 
cal  system.  Ever  since  1954,  when  the  United  States  Mission  undertook 
to  train  and  equip  a  South  Vietnamese  army,  a  tradition  of  national 
loyalty  and  unified  commands  and  politics  has  been  lacking.  At  best, 
the  military  was  Itself  In  transition  from  a  French  auxiliary  force 
to  the  nascent  National  Republic  Army  to,  finally,  a  complex  organi¬ 
zation  whose  complexity  (recommended  by  the  American  Mission)  only 
Increased  Its  susceptibility  to  political  control.  Often  It  seemed 
that  the  military  was  engaged  In  a  factional  struggle  to  control  the 
government  rather  than  In  the  struggle  In  the  countryside  against  the 
Viet  Cong.  ARVN's  first  problem,  then,  was  that  as  Initially  conceived. 
Its  existence  depended  upon  a  kind  of  government  that  was  not  present 
In  Vietnam.  The  kind  of  military  organization  that  the  United  States 
advised  constructing  In  1954  did  not  accord  with  the  political  milieu 
required  to  support  It;  consequently,  the  first  years  of  the  ARVN's 
existence  were  marked  by  more  fighting  among  the  non-Communlst 
South  Vietnamese  than  between  ARVN  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

(U)  If  the  development  of  professionalism  In  the  RVNAF  has  been 
hindered  by  the  vagaries  of  Vietnamese  and  world  politics.  It  has  also 
been  hindered  by  Internal  problems  within  the  corps.  Foremost  has 
been  the  problem  of  leadership.  American  advisors  to  the  RVNAF  have 
consistently  cited  the  lack  of  effective  leadership  as  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  Ineffective  or  marginal  ratings  for  the  units  they 
advised,  and  poor  leadership  has  without  exception  been  cited  In 
all  major  evaluations  of  unit  effectiveness.  In  addition,  many  ad¬ 
visors  reported  that  the  traditional  centralization  of  Vietnamese 
military  organization  and  hence  operating  authority  worked  against 
victory  on  the  battlefield.  The  advisory  system,  however,  failed  to 
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realize  the  political  connection  between  poor  leadership  and  poor 
performance.  The  American  advisor's  exhortations  to  his  counterpart 
to  be  more  militarily  aggressive  were  not  productive,  because  such 
actions  were  not  supported  by  the  counterpart's  superiors.  The  ad¬ 
visory  system  thus  focused  attention  at  the  wrong  level  of  command. 

Not  realizing  the  organizational  realities,  advisors  erroneously  tried 
to  introduce  change  by  example  at  lower  levels  instead  of  promoting 
change  in  RVNAF's  top  echelons.  What  was  wrong  with  the  RVNAF  was 
also  wrong  with  the  Vietnamese  political  system,  and  the  American 
advisor  —  hardly  trained  in  diplomacy  —  was  bucking  the  latter  in 
his  effort  to  assist  the  former. 

(U)  Closely  related  to  the  lack  of  a  regularized  pattern  of 
civilian-military  relations  and  frustration  of  the  advisors'  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  RVNAF  leadership  is  the  RVNAF's  adminis¬ 
tration  and  promotion  system.  A  disheartened  RVNAF  major  who  had 
served  with  the  French  Foreign  Legion,  Viet  Minh,  Viet  Cong,  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces  over  a  twenty-year  career,  observed: 

Our  soldiers  are  good,  as  good  as  the  VC  or  the 
North  Vietnamese,  but  the  problem  Is  leadership.  .  .  . 

We  have  officers  who  spend  15  years  in  Saigon,  and  they 
get  medals  and  get  promoted  ...  we  have  soldiers  who 
spend  10  years  in  Dakto,  and  they  get  nothing.  It  is  a 
matter  of  knowing  the  right  people  and  paying  the  right 
people. 

In  any  army  the  key  to  supplying  qualified  leadership  is  the  promotion 
system,  and  in  Vietnam,  promotions  depend  upon  support  from  a  strong 
faction. 

(U)  While  on  paper  the  RVNAF  has  a  "reformed"  promotion  system, 
it  has  changed  little  in  operation.  The  promotion  system  responds  to 
the  politics  of  the  senior  generals  rather  than  to  the  needs  of  the 
professional  military  or  the  war  itself.  Before  1966  no  objective 
promotion  or  officer  evaluation  system  existed  in  the  RVNAF.  Decree/ 
Law  13,  implemented  in  late  1965,  stated  the  general  bases  upon  which 
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(U)  Quoted  in  Bernard  Welnraub,  "Major  Deplores  Saigon's 
Forces,"  The  New  York  Times,  August  13,  1968. 
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promotlons  were  to  be  awarded,  but  the  accompanying  regulations  only 
centralized  the  authority  for  promotions  at  the  general  officer  level 
and  did  not  specify  the  actual  criteria  upon  which  officer  eligibility 
was  to  be  evaluated.  In  practice,  then,  the  tradition  was  maintained 
of  general  officers  securing  promotions  for  their  protSgSs  through 
negotiation  and  compromise  at  promotion  boards.  In  mld-1968,  a  former 
South  Vietnamese  lieutenant  colonel  (later  a  Lower  House  deputy)  charac¬ 
terized  the  process  as  follows: 

We  have  a  board  of  promotion  and  everything,  but  despite  that 
every  general  officer  has  to  deal  with  other  generals  to  sur¬ 
vive,  so  promotions  are  actually  handled  in  .  .  .  [this]  way: 

If  you  want  your  men  to  be  promoted,  you  have  to  [agree  to] 

^  promote  those  the  other  generals  suggest.  So  when  the  list 

comes  around,  tradition  has  It  that  two-thirds  of  those  sug¬ 
gested  by  each  general  actually  get  promoted. 

This  process  Is  especially  conspicuous  In  the  promotion  and  placement 
of  field  grade  officers. 

(C)  The  price  paid  for  the  promotion  system's  responsiveness  to 
the  politics  of  the  senior  RVNAF  generals  Is  Its  professional  autonomy. 
The  RVNAF  has  been  unable  to  effectively  meet  the  requirements  of  pro¬ 
fessionalism  and  the  war  Itself.  First,  the  selection  system  has  tended 
to  reinforce  and  exacerbate  the  gap  between  the  GVN  and  the  population. 
In  particular,  the  educational  requirements  for  officer  candidacy  (l.e., 
the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  dlplonii}  and  the  means  employed  (l.e., 
occupational  and  educational  drafts)  to  provide  compensatory  numbers  of 
cadets  to  parallel  the  uneven  growth  of  the  RVNAF  have  produced  officers 
more  Interested  In  the  perquisites  of  rank  than  In  military  leadership. 
The  urban  orientation  of  the  well  educated  has  widened  the  gap  between 
officers  and  soldiers.  The  peasant  army  Is  unwilling  (often  with  good 
reason)  to  follow  a  "Saigon  cowboy";  the  officer.  In  turn,  generally 
seeks  to  avoid  the  hardships  of  rural  and  Jungle  life.  The  requirement 
that  officers  be  well  educated  has  also  meant  that  the  armed  forces 
have  been  competing  for  scarce  talent  while  unable  to  offer  pay  and 
living  conditions  comparable  with  those  available  In  civilian  life. 
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Ultlmately,  the  RVNAF  resorted  to  conscription  to  fill  the  officer 
corps  and  staff  the  army.  This  produced  situations  where  the  ordinary 
soldiers  would  be  more  experienced  than  the  unwilling  bourgeois  cadet 
or  officer  who  led  them.  To  remain  in  the  service  beyond  the  initial 
period  of  commitment  required  either  coercion  by  the  national  police 
or  persuasion  through  the  promise  of  trips  to  the  United  States  or 
staff  appointments  in  Saigon  or  at  provincial  and  corps  headquarters. 

As  officers  (having  acquired  valuable  operational  experience)  moved 
to  the  better  jobs,  inexperienced  cadets  and  junior  officers  replaced 
them  and  consistently  reduced  the  already  short  supply  of  experienced 
leaders  for  the  RVNAF.  Furthermore,  the  majority  of  other  promotions 
made  in  the  RVNAF  are  not  for  military  skills.  Special,  ''other  than 
battlefield,"  promotions  in  1966-67  and  1967-68  accounted  for  19  per¬ 
cent  and  20  percent,  respectively,  of  all  promotions;  less  than  2  per¬ 
cent  of  all  officers  in  those  years  owed  their  rank  to  combat  performance. 

(C)  In  addition,  although  the  quality  of  the  RVNAF  officer  corps 
could  be  significantly  and  almost  Immediately  improved  by  relaxing  the 
educational  requirements  for  commissions,  the  JGS  has  continually  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so.  It  refused  In  1954  when  ARVN  was  organized,  again  In 
1958  when  It  was  reorganized,  and  again  in  early  1969.  Only  7  percent  of 
all  RVNAF  officers  have  received  commissions  from  the  ranks,  and 
this  proportion  declined  to  only  4.8  percent  In  the  1967-68  class  of 
officer  candidates.  Any  concerted  JGS  effort  to  raise  the  overall 
quality  of  officer  leadership  must  take  advantage  of  the  experienced 
leaders  from  the  enlisted  ranks. 

(C)  Realities  of  force  requirements  have  moderated  the  Influence 
of  army  politics  In  the  sense  that  the  need  for  more  officers  and  hence 
promotions  has  outstripped  the  capacity  of  the  RVNAF  political  system 
to  sanction  such  promotions.  In  fact,  leadership  density  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  forces  declined  from  1967  to  1968:  leadership  density  Increased 
by  less  than  one  percent  over  the  previous  level ,  while  the  regular 
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(C)  Many  of  these  commissions,  moreover,  are  from  the  French 
Army  (which  had  the  same  educational  requirements  for  Vietnamese  noncoms 
as  the  RVNAF  now  has  for  officers)  and  thus  represent  older  rather  than 
fundamentally  different  kinds  of  officers. 
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forces  Increased  by  about  19  percent.  Thus,  in  comparison  with  past 
two-year  periods,  the  annual  promotion  rate  actually  declined  despite 
the  constant  growth  of  the  regular  forces  In  size  and  leadership  needs. 
Current  estimates  suggest  that  It  will  take  the  RVNAF  a  minimum  of 
2.5  years  to  fill  the  mld-1968  requirement  for  officers. 

(U)  Finally,  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  RVNAF  filled  the  officer 
corps  with  men  of  approximately  the  same  age  (50  percent  of  all  officers, 
for  example,  are  between  25  and  31  years  old).  This  relative  chrono¬ 
logical  homogeneity  has  created  gaps  between  those  officers  who  spend 
a  lucrative  career  In  the  national,  provincial,  or  corps  capitals  and 
those  who  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  (with  few  rewards)  In  the 
hinterlands.  Morale  Is  understandably  low  among  Vietnamese  field 
officers  who  have  held  the  same  rank  for  8  or  10  years  while  witnessing 
the  rapid  advance  of  their  Saigon  and  corps  colleagues  through  favoritism. 

(U)  Currently  the  "political"  officers  are  divided  between  Thieu 
and  Ky,  and  there  are  some  Indications  that  officers  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting,  who  are  forming  a  third  faction,  are  opposed  to  both. 
Thus,  the  hope  that  Thieu 's  apparent  victory  over  Ky  In  the  struggle 
for  control  of  the  executive  and  the  army  will  bring  stability  and 
effectiveness  to  RVNAF  command  may  well  be  frustrated.  The  Thieu  con¬ 
solidations  represent  the  victory  of  one  faction  over  another,  rather 
than  the  end  to  the  causes  of  such  factionalism.  Indeed,  as  is  elabo¬ 
rated  In  Fart  Two,  the  Thieu  consolidations  represent  but  another  act 
In  the  continuing  drama  of  coup  and  countercoup  in  the  Vietnamese  mili¬ 
tary.  Unless  the  promotion  system  is  regularized  and  given  Immunity 
to  the  vagaries  of  general  officer  politicking,  Thieu  may  well  be 
opposed  by  a  growing  coalition  of  "fighting"  officers,  ^nd  until  the 
promotion  system  is  liberalized  and  regularized,  any  increase  In  RVNAF 
effectiveness  after  the  Thieu  consolidations  will  be  marginal. 

(C)  Without  major  reform  of  the  RVNAF  command  and  selection 
system,  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  present  RVI'IAF  will  ever  constitute  an 
effective  political  or  military  counter  to  the  Viet  Cong.  Moreover, 
as  the  GVN's  chief  representative  in  the  countryside,  the  RVNAF  will 
only  continue  to  widen  the  gap  between  the  government  and  the  rural 
population.  Such  a  reform  program  should,  of  course,  concentrate  on 
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organizational  and  comnand  changes  to  Improve  RVNAF  strategic  capability 
to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  overall  military  burden  and  to  counter 
the  enemy’s  military  and  political  Infrastructure. 

(C)  Fundamentally,  however,  RVNAF  reform  requires  Immediate,  top- 
level  action  to  make  the  basis  of  promotion  and  assignment  professional 
competence  rather  than  political  loyalty.  This  Is  essential  If  the 
RVNAF  Is  to  emerge  as  an  effective  professional  military  establishment 
In  South  Vietnam.  President  Thleu  has  succeeded  In  replacing  the  senior 
generals  and  other  Influential  officers  loyal  to  Vice  President  Ky, 
but  political  loyalty  as  the  major  criterion  for  advancement  has  not 
been  changed.  If  politicking  and  intrigue  remain  the  basis  of  command 
assignment  In  RVNAF,  rank  and  military  skill  will  continue  to  be  In¬ 
versely  correlated,  and  the  Thleu  consolidations  may  have  only  temporary 
effect.  The  tension  between  supporters  of  General  Cao  Van  Vlen  and 
those  of  former  Prime  Minister  Tran  Van  Huong,  for  example,  reflected 
the  basic  antagonism  between  northerners  and  southerners  In  Vietnamese 
society  and  was  symptomatic  of  the  partisanship  that  threatens  to  further 
divide  the  RVNAF  generals  and  weaken  Thleu' s  hold  over  them.  Similarly, 
at  the  battalion  level  and  throughout  the  field  generally,  the  tension 
between  those  officers  who  have  fought  hardest  and  advanced  least  and 
those  who  have  had  little  fighting  experience  but  have  rapidly  advanced 
Is  likely  both  to  hamper  the  ability  of  the  GVN  to  successfully  assume 
major  fighting  responsibilities  and  to  spur  the  current  drive  to  elevate 
more  southerners  to  command  positions.  Unless  the  closed  system  of 
loyalties  and  regionalism  Is  replaced  In  the  promotion  and  assignment 
of  officers.  Inept  leadership  and  corruption  will  continue  to  paralyze 
the  RVNAF  regardless  of  the  magnitude  of  future  U.S. /Allied  assistance 
to  the  GVN. 

(C)  South  Vietnam's  need  for  a  professional  rather  than  a  politi¬ 
cal  military  establishment  Is  great.  So  also  are  the  opportunities  to 
develop  one.  But  the  Impetus  for  reform  must  come  from  the  top.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  such  a  transformation  will  depend  In  the  long  run  upon  the 
ability  of  President  Thleu  to  begin  now  to  build  a  political  base  out¬ 
side  the  RVNAF  and  thereby  Insulate  the  officer  corps  from  the  vagaries 
of  Vietnamese  politics.  Central  to  Increasing  the  chances  for 
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successfully  Vletnamlzlng  the  war  is  the  need  to  anticipate  now  the 
tensions  which  continued  reliance  upon  political  rather  than  profes¬ 
sional  criteria  for  officer  advancement  will  generate.  Reform  by 
executive  Initiative  would  also  greatly  reduce  the  chances  of  the  GVN's 
falling  victim  once  again  to  factional  warfare  within  the  military. 

(U)  The  military  has  the  materiel  but  lacks  the  skill  to  effec¬ 
tively  govern  South  Vietnam.  Consequently,  the  military's  aspiration 
for  continued  domination  of  the  government  is  likely  to  be  frustrated 
by  this  lack.  Most  South  Vietnamese,  when  assessing  chances  of  postwar 
stability,  still  consider  the  present  leadership  a  minority  government, 
and  this  belief  will  persist  unless  the  government's  future  performance 
Improves  its  image.  To  do  this  will  require  a  professional  rather  than 
a  political  army.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  stimulate 
professionalism  in  the  RVNAF  by  reform  rather  than  by  revolution. 
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V.  SUPPORTING  DATA 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


(U)  The  service  records  of  the  RVNAF  officer  corps  current  to 
August  1967  (N  ■  25,016;  see  Table  7)  comprise  the  main  body  of  data 
used  in  this  analysis.  These  service  records,  modeled  on  the  reporting 
format  used  by  the  U.S.  Army,  contain  vitae  on  Vietnamese  officers  that 
permit  a  "demographic"  survey  of  the  officer  corps.  The  contents  of 
the  service  records  Include  the  following: 


source  of  commission 
parent  branch 

month  of  entry  into  service 

year  of  entry  into  service 

month  of  birth 

year  of  birth 

month  of  permanent  rank 

year  of  permanent  rank 

month  of  functional  rank 

year  of  functional  rank 

nationality 

religion 


type  of  commission 
marital  status 
number  of  children 
place  of  birth 
military  education 
civilian  education 
civilian  occupation 
airborne  code 

foreign  language  proficiency 
permanent  rank 
type  of  rank 
functional  rank 


(U)  These  records  were  gathered  and  then  transferred  to  computer 
tape.  As  with  any  large  body  of  data,  particularly  those  that  have 
been  obtained  and  processed  in  a  war  zone,  both  systematic  and  random 
errors  may  abound.  It  was  impossible  to  track  down  what  later  appeared 
to  be  errors  in  coding.  In  Table  7,  for  example,  we  have  assumed  the 
"Other"  rank  category  to  consist  of  officer  candidates:  they  are 
similar  enough  in  age,  education,  and  other  characteristics  to  warrant 
this  assumption.  In  other  cases,  however,  extrapolation  and  regrouping 
were  not  advisable.  Fortunately,  these  variables  did  not  prove  essential 
to  the  analysis.  In  most  cases  the  data  were  relatively  Intact,  with 
total  error  ranging  no  higher  than  a  few  percent  of  the  total  sample. 

A  summary  of  missing  data  over  all  variables  in  the  service  records 
is  presented  in  Table  8. 
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(C)  Table  7 


RANK  STRUCTURE  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 
ARMED  FORCES  (RVNAF)  OFFICER  CORPS  (U) 
(August  1967) 


Rank 

No.  of  Officers 
on  Active  Duty® 

Percent  , 

(N  -  25,016)*’ 

General  Officer 

General 

2 

Lieutenant  General 

8 

Major  General 

12 

Brigadier  General 

18 

0.1 

To'-.al 

40 

0.2 

Field  Grade  Officer 

Colonel 

82 

0.3 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

366 

1.5 

Major 

1,315 

5.3 

Total 

1,763 

7.0 

Company  Grade  Officer 

Captain 

4,058 

16.2 

First  Lieutenant 

6,638 

26.5 

Second  Lieutenant 

4,624 

18.5 

Total 

15,320 

61.2 

Officer  Candidate 

7,480 

29.9 

Other*^ 

413 

1.7 

Grand  total 

25,016 

100.0 

^Totals  derived  from  a  compilation  of  RVNAF  service  records 
obtained  In  Saigon. 

^Percentages  not  given  where  they  round  off  to  0.0. 

^Individuals  listed  In  this  category  are  probably  Officer  Candi¬ 
dates,  but  verification  of  the  code  was  Impossible  because  of  faulty 
IBM  card  records. 
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(C)  Table  8 

RVNAF  OFFICER  CORPS  STUDY:  SUMMARY  OF  MISSING  DATA  (U) 


Missing  Data 

Category 

Blanks  &  Mlspunched 
Records 

Percent 
(N  -  25,016) 

Source  of  conmlsslon 

268 

1.04 

Religion 

237 

0.94 

Age 

423 

1.69 

Parent  branch 

142 

0.56 

Year  of  entry  Into 
service 

219 

0.86 

Civilian  occupation 

320 

1.24 

Airborne  degree 

16 

0.06 

Military  education 

11 

0.04 

Marital  status 

178 

0.71 

Family  size 

382 

1  ,52 

Nationality 

137 

(  .54 

Regional  origin 

269 

1.07 

Type  of  commission 

112 

0.44 

Type  of  rank 

785 

3.x3 

Foreign  langv.age 
proficiency 

2,232 

8.92 

Foreign  language 

2,137 

8.54 

Military  training 

158 

0.63 

Civilian  education 

3,403 

15.45 

All  categories 

2.63 

CONFI  DFNTI AL 
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SOCIAL  ORIGINS  OF  RVNAF  OFFICERS 

(U)  Tables  9  through  13  present  data  from  RVNAF  service 
records  on  the  sociopolitical  backgrounds  of  RVNAF  officers. 
Numbers  In  parentheses  indicate  percentage.  Percentages  are 
not  given  when  they  round  off  to  0.0. 
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REGIONAL  ORIGINS  OF  RVNAF  OFFICERS,  BY  RANK  (U) 


UtM 

H  CMM 

K 

TOTAL 

COL 

Lie 

TOTAL 

CPI 

ILT 

2LT 

TOTAL 

CO 

OC 

*ini« 

TOTAL 

iouck  VUt-ta** 

1 

3 

4 

15 

(0.2) 

17 

(O.l) 

An  ClMf 

1 

<1.2) 

7 

(1.4) 

24 

(2.0) 

54 

(1.4) 

42 

(1.5) 

137 

(2.1) 

117 

(2.5) 

314 

(2.1) 

143 

(2.4) 

1 

(1.4) 

551 

(2.2) 

An  Xujran 

1 

<0.1) 

1 

<0.1) 

5 

(0.1) 

4 

(0.1) 

5 

(O.l) 

14 

(0.1) 

9 

(0.1) 

24 

(O.l) 

la  Kujran 

1 

<12. S) 

1 

<5.4) 

2 

<5.0) 

7 

(1.4) 

21 

(1.4) 

21 

<1.4) 

59 

(1.5) 

45 

(1.4) 

55 

(l.l) 

207 

(1.4) 

95 

(1.3) 

7 

(1.7) 

559 

(1.4) 

llan  Hoa 

1 

<12. S) 

1 

<«.5) 

2 

<5.0) 

5 

(0.1) 

15 

(1.1) 

11 

(1.0) 

45 

(l.l) 

M 

<1.3) 

44 

(l.l) 

112 

(1.2) 

152 

(1.8) 

5 

(1.2) 

534 

(1.4) 

llnh  Duoni 

llnh  Lon| 

4 

(1.1) 

14 

(1.1) 

1 

(0.1) 

11 

(1.0) 

1 

<0.1) 

41 

(1.5) 

2 

14 

(1.3) 

1 

(O.l) 

14 

(1.8) 

5 

(0.1) 

251 

(1.5) 

15 

(0.1) 

121 

(1.4) 

2 

20 

(4.8) 

540 

(1.4) 

18 

(0.1) 

llnh  Tuy 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Chuoni  Thlan 

1 

(0.5) 

1 

(0.1) 

1 

Olnh  Tuoni 

1 

<12. S) 

1 

<2. 5) 

5 

(4.1) 

14 

<5.l) 

40 

(4.4) 

74 

(4.5) 

142 

(5.5) 

IM 

(5.0) 

114 

(4.0) 

522 

(5.4) 

540 

(4.5) 

14 

(5.9) 

958 

(5.8) 

CU  Oli^ 

2 

<14. 2) 

1 

<5. 4) 

5 

<7. 5) 

4 

<4.0) 

7 

(1.4) 

54 

(5.0) 

50 

(2.1) 

121 

(5.2) 

254 

(3.4) 

208 

(4.5) 

572 

(3.7) 

345 

(4.4) 

19 

(4.4) 

487 

(3.4) 

Klan  Clani 

1 

<1.5) 

1 

<2. 5) 

2 

<2.4) 

5 

(1.4) 

15 

(1.1) 

22 

(1.2) 

75 

(l.l) 

82 

(1.2) 

41 

(1.5) 

214 

(1.4) 

105 

(1.4) 

2 

(0.5) 

344 

(1.4) 

Klan  Hoa 

1 

<a.5) 

1 

<5.4) 

2 

<5.0) 

17 

(5.5) 

21 

(2.1) 

40 

(2.5) 

H 

(2.4) 

174 

(2.7) 

178 

(5.8) 

454 

(3.0) 

343 

(4.4) 

11 

(4.4) 

879 

(3.5) 

Klan  Phoni 

1 

(0.5) 

2 

(0.2) 

5 

(0.2) 

5 

(O.l) 

8 

(0.1) 

12 

(0.3) 

25 

(0.2) 

14 

(0.2) 

2 

(0.5) 

44 

(0.2) 

Klan  Tueng 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

Loai  An 

1 

<5.4) 

1 

<2.5) 

1 

<1  2) 

11 

(5.0) 

50 

(2.5) 

42 

(2.4) 

no 

(2.7) 

140 

(2.4) 

144 

(5.2) 

414 

(2.7) 

234 

(5.2) 

24 

(5.8) 

714 

(2.4) 

Loni  Khaah 

1 

5 

(0.1) 

4 

3 

7 

Rwnf  Olnh 

5 

<5. 7) 

14 

<)•) 

44 

(5.5) 

a) 

(5.4) 

125 

(5.0) 

144 

(2.5) 

117 

(2.5) 

404 

(2.7) 

174 

(2.3) 

4 

(1.5) 

449 

(2.4) 

Fhuoc  Long 

1 

1 

1 

Fhuoe  Tuy 

1 

(1.2) 

1 

(0.5) 

15 

(1.0) 

15 

(0.4) 

25 

(0.4) 

50 

(0.8) 

45 

(0.4) 

114 

(0.8) 

44 

(0.4) 

4 

(1.5) 

201 

(0.8) 

fhuoc  Thanh 

1 

(1.2) 

1 

(0.1) 

1 

* 

7 

1 

4 

Tay  Hlnh 

5 

(1.4) 

17 

(1.5) 

22 

(1.2) 

40 

(l.O) 

48 

(l.O) 

42 

(1.5) 

170 

(l.l) 

119 

(1.4) 

14 

(5.4) 

325 

(1.5) 

Vlnh  llnh 

1 

<8. 5) 

1 

<2. 5) 

5 

(5.7) 

0 

(1.4) 

14 

(l.l) 

25 

(1.5) 

51 

(1.3) 

73 

(l.l) 

77 

(1.7) 

201 

(1.3) 

114 

(1.4) 

2 

(0.5) 

34) 

(1.4) 

Vlnh  Long 

1 

<5. 4) 

1 

<2.5) 

4 

(4.0) 

22 

(4.0) 

52 

(4.0) 

71 

(4.4) 

154 

<5.l) 

227 

(3.5) 

149 

(5.2) 

525 

(3.4) 

214 

(5.4) 

20 

(4.8) 

41) 

(5.4) 

•al|0(i  1 

00.0) 

1 

<12.5) 

5 

<14.7) 

5 

<12.5) 

4 

(4.4) 

20 

(5.5) 

101 

(7.7) 

125 

(7.1) 

534 

(8.2) 

549 

(8.5) 

451 

(4.3) 

1314 

(8.4) 

581 

(7.8) 

35 

(8.5) 

2040 

(8.2) 

lac  Llau 

2 

<11. 1) 

2 

<5.0) 

2 

<2.4) 

4 

(l.l) 

IS 

(1.4) 

24 

(1.4) 

54 

(1.4) 

50 

(0.8) 

54 

(1.2) 

142 

(l.l) 

48 

(0.4) 

4 

(1.5) 

242 

(1.0) 

Co  Cong 

1 

(1.2) 

5 

(0.0) 

17 

(1.3) 

21 

(1.2) 

42 

(l.O) 

47 

(l.O) 

52 

(l.l) 

141 

(l.l) 

151 

(2.0) 

1 

(1.4) 

S41 

(1.4) 

Hau  Hghla 

3 

4 

(O.l) 

9 

(0.1) 

4 

(O.l) 

15 

(0.1) 

Chau  Ooc 

1 

(1.2) 

1 

(0.5) 

14 

(l.l) 

14 

(0.4) 

35 

(0.8) 

54 

(0.8) 

40 

(1.3) 

147 

(l.O) 

44 

(1.5) 

9 

(2.2) 

271 

(1.1) 

Con  Son 

1 

1 

2 

2 

la  Dtc 

1 

(0.5) 

1 

(O.l) 

2 

2 

4 

13 

(0.2) 

11 

(0.1) 

llnh  Olnh 

2 

(III) 

2 

(5,0) 

2 

(0.5) 

4 

(0.5) 

1 

(0.5) 

11 

(0.4) 

41 

(0.4) 

40 

(0.4) 

44 

(0.4) 

134 

(1.8) 

5 

(0.7) 

244 

(l.O) 

llnh  Thuan 

2 

(0.5) 

1 

(0.1) 

5 

(0.2) 

18 

(0.4) 

41 

(0.4) 

41 

(l.O) 

127 

(0.8) 

93 

(1.2) 

5 

(1.2) 

228 

(0.4) 

Khanh  Hoa 

4 

(l.l) 

25 

(1.4) 

29 

(1.4) 

70 

(1.7) 

170 

(2.4) 

100 

(2.2) 

340 

(2.2) 

171 

(2.3) 

4 

(2.2) 

549 

(2.2) 

Hlnh  Thuan 

1 

(12.5) 

1 

(2.5) 

5 

(0.4) 

5 

(0.5) 

11 

(0.4) 

59 

(0.4) 

40 

(0.9) 

117 

(0.8) 

40 

(0.8) 

1 

(0.2) 

184 

(0.7) 

Ihu  Tan 

1 

(0.1) 

1 

(O.l) 

10 

(0.2) 

25 

(0.4) 

11 

(0.4) 

55 

(0.3) 

41 

(0.8) 

3 

(0.7) 

118 

(0.5) 

Quang  Hm 

5 

(4.1) 

4 

(l.l) 

22 

(1.7) 

31 

(1.8) 

111 

(2.7) 

292 

(4.4) 

144 

(3.4) 

549 

(5.7) 

530 

(4.4) 

5 

(1.2) 

935 

(3.7) 

Ouang  Rgal 

4 

(l.l) 

4 

(0.5) 

1 

(0.5) 

11 

(0.3) 

54 

(0.4) 

49 

(l.l) 

119 

(0.8) 

125 

(1.7) 

1 

(0.2) 

255 

(l.O) 

Ouang  Trl 

2 

(14.7) 

2 

(5.0) 

4 

(4.4) 

15 

(4.1) 

28 

(2.1) 

47 

(2.7) 

18 

(12) 

IM 

(3.0) 

114 

(2.5) 

400 

(2.4) 

223 

(3.0) 

12 

(2.4) 

404 

(2.7) 

Thua  Thlan 

1  1 

(12.5)  (8.5) 

2 

<11. 1) 

4 

(10. 0) 

15 

(15.4) 

4) 

(11.7) 

125 

(4.5) 

111 

(10.5) 

400 

(11.8) 

423 

(15.4) 

452 

(4.8) 

1851 

(12.1) 

774 

(10.3) 

31 

(7.5) 

2145 

<11.4; 

****ll«  denotarlona;  preauMbly  mm  "not  furthar  apeelfUrf." 
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ee)  Table  10  (cent.) 


riMi  cr  linn  cm  ltou  n  cm 

K 

TOTAL 

GO 

COL 

MC  _ 

nu 

TOTAL 

PULD 

cn 

-113  - 

JIT 

TOTAL 

CO 

oc 

*0TIC» 

■ftM  An 

1 

(0.3) 

4 

(0.4) 

7 

(0.4) 

19 

(o.>: 

34 

(0.4) 

34 

(O.S) 

90  . 
(0.6) 

41 

(0.5) 

3 

(0.7) 

141 

(0.4) 

Quanf  llnh 

1 

(l.2> 

13 

(3.4) 

40 

(3.0) 

44 

(3.1) 

13 

(2.0) 

193 

(2.9) 

72 

(1.4) 

349 

(2.3) 

90 

(12) 

(l.O) 

4M 

(2.0) 

Quant  Tin 

3 

9 

(0.2) 

12 

(0.1) 

12 

(0.2) 

24 

(O.l) 

Thanh  Hoa 

1 

(0.3) 

10 

(0  0) 

11 

(0.6) 

33 

(0.1) 

44 

(0.7) 

19 

(0.4) 

99 

(0.4) 

37 

(0.4) 

4 

(1.0) 

150 

(0.6) 

Ha  Tlnh 

t 

(0.3) 

7 

(0.4) 

0 

(0.5) 

14 

(0.4). 

22 

(0.3) 

12 

(0.3) 

42 

(0.3) 

19 

(0.3) 

3 

(0.7) 

82 

(0.3) 

"Mlthlanda" * 

1 

(0.1) 

(O.l) 

1 

1 

2 

Dartac 

20 

(0.5) 

14 

(0.2) 

7 

(0.2) 

42 

(0.3) 

'  12 
(0.2) 

1 

(0.2) 

55 

(0.2) 

Koncua 

(0.1) 

1 

(0.1) 

2 

9 

(0.1) 

8 

(0.2) 

19 

(O.l) 

16 

(0.2) 

38 

(0.1) 

Laa  Dong 

2 

1 

4 

(O.l) 

7 

6 

(O.l) 

t ' 

(O.l) 

rialku 

6 

(0.1) 

1 

« 

(O.l) 

12 

(0.1) 

4 

(O.l) 

1 

(0.2) 

17 

(0.1) 

Tuyen  Due 

1 

(1.2) 

2 

(0.5) 

2 

(0.2) 

4 

(0.3) 

9 

(0.2) 

37 

(0.8) 

30 

(0.6) 

76 

(0.5) 

50 

(0.7) 

3 

(0.7) 

134 

(0.5) 

Phu  Ion 

3 

(0.1) 

2 

5 

1 

8 

Cancral  Vlac- 

Haa 

1 

1 

Sac  Can 

3 

(O.l) 

1 

3 

(O.l) 

7 

1 

8 

lac  Clang 

2 

(0.5) 

3 

(0.2) 

5 

(0.3) 

21 

(0.5) 

34 

(0.5) 

19 

(0.4) 

74 

(0.5) 

16 

(0.2) 

1 

(0.2) 

96 

((^.4) 

Me  Nlnh 

1 

(5.f) 

1 

(2.5) 

2 

(2.4) 

5 

(1.4) 

20 

(1.5) 

27 

(1.5) 

77 

(1.9) 

74 

(l.l) 

50 

(l.l) 

201 

(1.3) 

44 

(0.8) 

4 

(l.O) 

277 

(l.l) 

Cao  Sang 

t 

(0.3) 

2 

(0.2) 

3 

(0.2) 

4 

(0.1) 

6 

(O.l) 

2 

14 

(0.1) 

2 

19 

(O.l) 

Ha  Oor.g 

1 

(5.6) 

1 

<2. 5) 

4 

<i.9) 

7 

(19) 

44 

(3.3) 

55 

(3.1) 

114 

(2.4, 

152 

(2.3) 

82 

(1.8) 

348 

(2.3) 

121 

(1.6) 

ll 

(2.7) 

538 

(2.1) 

Ha  Clang 

"North  • 

Vlat-Naa" 

1 

(0.3) 

1 

(0.1) 

2 

(0.2) 

2 

(0.1) 

2 

(O.l) 

3 

ro.i) 

1 

2 

4 

(0.1) 

1 

9 

(0.1) 

10 

(O.l) 

3 

21 

(O.l) 

Ha  Ham 

U.2) 

9 

(2.5) 

34 

(2.7) 

48 

(2.8) 

97 

(2.1) 

120 

(1.8) 

81 

(1.8) 

288 

(1.9) 

107 

(1.4) 

5 

(1.2) 

4.8 

(18) 

Hanoi  2 

(1^.7) 

2 

(5.0) 

3 

(3.7) 

30 

(4.2) 

116 

(4.4) 

149 

(8..») 

288 

(7.1) 

;58 

(3.9) 

178 

(3.4) 

722 

(4.7) 

199 

(2.7) 

15 

(3.8) 

108  7 
(4.3) 

Hal  tXiong 

1 

(5.6) 

1 

(2.5) 

(3.7) 

10 

(2.7) 

24 

(1.4) 

37 

(2.1) 

80 

(1.5) 

97 

(1.5) 

84 

(1.5) 

225 

(1.5) 

87 

(1.2) 

7 

(1.7) 

357 

(1.4) 

Hal  Hlnh 

1 

(1.2) 

4 

(1.1) 

13 

(l.O) 

14 

(l.O) 

28 

(0.7) 

33 

(0.5) 

22 

(0.5) 

43 

(0.5) 

28 

(0.3) 

2 

(0.5) 

129 

(0.5) 

Hoa  Blnh 

2 

(0.5) 

9 

(0.7) 

11 

(0.6) 

5 

(0.1) 

4 

(O.l) 

3 

(O.l) 

12 

(O.l) 

3 

28 

((1) 

Hung  Yen 

1 

(5.8) 

1 

(2.5) 

I 

(1.2) 

5 

(l.i) 

14 

(l.l) 

20 

(l.l) 

88 

(1.7) 

91 

(14) 

51 

(l.l) 

210 
(1  4) 

85 

(0.9) 

6 

(1.5) 

)02 

(1.2) 

Klan  An 

u 

(l.M 

27 

(2.1) 

31 

(l.B) 

59 

(1.5) 

105 

(1.8) 

58 

(12) 

220 

(1.4) 

88 

(0.9) 

(l.O) 

32  3 
(l.l) 

U1  Chau 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

(O.l) 

11 

(0.3) 

1 

3 

(O.l) 

15 

(O.l) 

5 

(O.l) 

21 

(O.l) 

Lang  Son 

1 

(1.2) 

2 

(0.5) 

8 

(0.5) 

9 

(0.5) 

20 

(0.5) 

12 

(0.2) 

18 

(0.3) 

-9 

(0.3) 

12 

(0.:) 

1 

(0.2) 

70 

(0  3) 

Uo  Cal 

2 

(0.2) 

2 

(0.1) 

1 

6 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

ll 

(O.l) 

1 

U 

(O.l) 

Naa  Olnh 

2 

(2.4) 

14 

(4.9) 

87 

(5.U 

47 

(4.9) 

202 

(5.0) 

325 

(4.9) 

212 

(4.8) 

739 

(4.8) 

2  72 
(3  8) 

20 

(4.8) 

1118 

(..5) 

Hlnh  Slnh  1 

(12.5) 

1 

(2.5) 

8 

(1.8) 

14 

(1.4) 

2.* 

(1  4) 

78 

(1.9) 

142 

C.l) 

98 

(2.1) 

318 

(2.1) 

122 

(1.8) 

9 

(2.2) 

-72 

(1.9) 

Phu  Tho 

(0.3) 

4 

(0.2) 

12 

(0.3) 

ll 

(0.2) 

10 

(0.?' 

33 

(0.2) 

18 

(0.2) 

1 

(0.2) 

S- 

(0.2) 

Phuc  Yen 

1 

(0.3) 

1 

(0  1) 

2 

(O.l) 

10 

(0.2) 

18 

(0.2) 

ll 

(0.2) 

37 

(0.2) 

13 

(0.2) 

52 

(0.2) 
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(C)  Table  10  (cont.) 


■B 

TSXU 

COL 

UC 

TOBAL 

at 

ILT 

2tl 

TOBAL 

00 

oc 

TOTAL 

Qiiat  Tm 

1 

(1.2) 

1 

(0.5) 

} 

<o.*> 

7 

(0.4) 

14 

(0.4) 

27 

(0.4) 

f 

(0.2) 

52 

(0.5) 

If 

(0.5) 

74 

(0.5) 

Im  U 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Sm  Tc  * 

1 

(ii.j) 

1 

<•.« 

2 

(5.0) 

f 

(2.5) 

11 

<o.»> 

20 

(l.l) 

42 

(1.0) 

U 

(0.7) 

2B 

(0.4) 

115 

(O.B) 

2f 

(0.4) 

2 

(0.5) 

144 

(0.7) 

Ttel  BUh 

2 

(0.5) 

» 

(l.S) 

55 

(2.0) 

fl 

(2.2) 

125 

(1.0) 

47 

(1.4) 

2B1 

(1.4) 

107 

(1.4) 

2 

(0.5) 

425 

(1.7) 

TImI 

2 

(0.5) 

1 

(0.1) 

5 

(0.2) 

5 

(0.1) 

12 

(0.2) 

7 

(0.2) 

22 

(0.1) 

4 

(0.1) 

55 

(0.1) 

TvyM 

4 

(0.1) 

1 

5 

(0.1) 

4 

(0.1) 

2 

10 

VlMh  Tm 

1 

(0.1) 

2 

(0.1) 

B 

(0.2) 

B 

(0.1) 

10 

(0.2) 

24 

(0.2) 

5 

(0.1) 

55 

(0.1) 

Tan  Btl 

4 

(0.1) 

5 

(0.1) 

5 

(0.1) 

14 

(0.1) 

4 

(O.l) 

14 

(0.1) 

foraifi 

Caiatrlaa 

1 

(50.00) 

1  4  2  14 

(..5)  (4.f)  (0.5)  (1.2) 

22 

(1.2) 

54 

(1.4) 

44 

(1.5) 

40 

a.2) 

204 

(1.5) 

17 

(0.2) 

1 

(0.2) 

247 

(1.0) 

Uoa 

1 

1 

15 

(0.2) 

14 

(0.1) 

C^odU 

2 

2 

4 

45 

(0.4) 

1 

(0.2) 

4B 

(0.2) 

Traaea 

1 

1 

1 

2 

ChlM 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

(0.2) 
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(C)  Table  12 

CIVILIAN  EDUCATION  OF  RVNAF  OFFICERS,  BT  RANK  (U) 


•  laaontarjr  School 

2 

(2.4) 

24 

(4  4) 

US 

(4.0) 

lU 

(S.2) 

344 

(4.0) 

2S0 

(4.2) 

M  745 

(2  1) (4.4) 

154  5 

(2.1)  (0.7) 

1051 

(4.2) 

Crodiiaco  fro*  Voce* 
tlonal  School 

2 

2 

2 

Crodoato  (raa  Ibao 
Iconoalca  School 

1 

(0.5) 

(O.l) 

1 

Sacandary  School, 
lat  level,  hlfh- 

alawocary 

1  ) 

(50.0)  (J2.5) 

4 

(33.5) 

1 

(3S.S) 

15 

<32.5) 

24 

(51.2) 

♦7 

(M.5) 

351 

(24.2) 

474 

(24.4) 

1032 

(25.4) 

1520 

(23.7) 

140  2747 

(3.5)  (IS.l) 

1144  145 

(15.3)(55.1) 

4545 

(IS.2) 

School  a(  Ayyllod 
Arta  4  Crafta 

5 

(0.1) 

5 

S  14 

(0.2)  (0.1) 

5  2 

(01)  (0.5) 

21 

(O.i) 

Secondary  School, 
lat  level,  tech* 

alcal  aoctlan 

5 

(3.2) 

2 

(0.5) 

5 

(0.5) 

11 

(0.5) 

44 

(0.7) 

5  45 

(O.l)  (0.4) 

45  7 

(0.4)  (1.7) 

US 

(0.5) 

Technical  School 
of  Radio 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

4 

(0.1) 

1 

5 

4 

(0.1) 

i: 

laccalauraota  I 

5 

(32.5) 

4 

(53.5) 

4 

(22.2) 

ll 

(22.5) 

10 

(12.2) 

52 

(U.2) 

142 

(12.5) 

224 

(12.7) 

442 

(10.4) 

1354 

(20.5) 

2271  4022 
(49  1)(24.4) 

555B  124 

(47.4)()0.5) 

7Ml 

(31.4) 

laccalauroato  1. 

Toe hnlcol. Sect  Ion 

5 

(0  2) 

5 

(0.2) 

5 

(0.1) 

35 

(0.5) 

K  22 

(0.7)  (0.5) 

71  1 

(0.4)  (0.2) 

147 

(0.4) 
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1  2 
(50.0)  (25.0) 

2 

(11.1) 

5 

(12.5) 

4 

(2.3) 

34 

(SR) 

12S 

(4.2) 

120 

(4.4) 

351 

(S.S) 

1141 

(12.5) 

1523  2142 
(24.2)(1S.4) 

1444  B4 

(14.5)(21.5) 

4400 
(IB. 4) 

laccalauvoota  II, 
Technical  Section 

1 

(0.1) 

1 

(O.l) 

4 

(0.1) 

14 

(0.2) 

25  43 

(0.5)  (0.5) 

51  1 

(0.5)  (0.2) 

B5 

(0.5) 

Craducta  (ran 
■atlanal  School  of 
C<Hnarca 

2 

20  22 
(0.4)  (0.1) 

5S  2 

(0.5)  (0.5) 

42 

(0.2) 

Craduata  fnn 
Technical  School  of 
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1 

5 

4  15 

(0.2)  (0.1) 

44  2 

(0.4)  (0.5) 

24 

(0.5) 

Craduata  (ran 
dada$aty  School 
(J  yaara) 

4 

(0.1) 

5 

42  44 

(0.4)  (0.3) 

34  5 

(0.5)  (1.2) 

40 

(0.4) 

Craduata  Iron  Fely« 
tachnlc  School 

5 

(O.l) 

4  14 

(0.2)  (0.1) 

21 

(0  3) 

55 

(0.1) 

lllfkav  School  e( 
Frofaaalena 

2 

(0.2) 

2 

(O.l) 

5 

(0.1) 

11 

(0.2) 

23  3» 

(0.5)  (0.3) 

45  1 

(0.4)  (0.2) 

107 

(0.4) 

■atlenal  School  e( 

m 

1 

1  2 

5 

(0.1) 

7 

IW>llUll 

Asrlcultural 

Technician 

2 

5 
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4  15 

(0.1)  (0.1) 

44  2 

(0.4)  (0.5) 

41 

(0.2) 

Architectural 

Tachnlclaa 

* 

1 

7  4 

(0.2)  (O.l) 

23  2 

(0.5)  (0.5) 

34 

(0.1) 

Architect 

1  1 

1 

4 

Public  Vorha 

ln$lnaar 

1 

(0.3) 

5 

(0.2) 

4 

(0.2) 

5 

(O.l) 

1 

1  7 

7 

(O.l) 

IS 

(0.1) 

Slactrlcity 

Snilnaar 

5 

(0.1) 

5 

5 

Induatry 

ln|lnoar 

5 

(0.2) 

5 

(0.2) 

1 

1  2 

2 

7 

Atrlcultura 

dnilnaar 

1 

5  4 

(O.l) 

4 

(O.l) 

8 

Radio  Rnilnaar 

2 

2 

2 

Hlfhar  School 
a(  CoMarca 

5 

(0.2) 

5 

3 

•tetutlce 
TechnlcUe 
A^nced  Technlcel 
School 

Fubllc  Worho 
TochnlcUe 

Land  tailatry 
Tochnlclae 
Land  ^eilatry 
SaAlntor 


20 

(0.)) 

)  2 
(0.1)  (0.)) 
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45 
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1 
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1 
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4  ttmitw: 
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1 
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12 
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41 
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47 
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(O.J) 

(0.5) 

IMImI  Bactav 

1 

1 

24 

24 
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(0.1) 
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(0.1) 

•aatlac 

1 

1 

11 

4 

J 

JO 

1 

52 
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(0.1) 
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(0.1) 
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(0.2) 

(0.1) 

fiMraaelac 

11 

24 

2 

44 

1 

50 

(O.J) 

(0.4) 

(O.J) 

(0.2) 

IllMr  fteteel  af 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

7 

VacarlMCT 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

) 

2 

1 

HaclMMClca 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.2) 

UeaacUCa  af 

1 

1 

2 

fh^alea  A  OMMlatr? 

(3.>> 

UcaMUta  af 
■atural  teiaaca 

1 

1 

2 

J 

llMMUM  of 

2 

J 

J 

7 

12 

telaaaaa 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

tfntT»  rfHww- 

Llcaaciaca  af  VlaCMaaaa 

1 

2 

1 

) 

4 

2 

ChUaaa  fcv41aa 

(O.J) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

LlcaacUca  af  kfllab 
•Mtaa 

1 

1 

llcaattaca  of  fraiieh 
ft'^laa 

1 

1 

(0.2) 

2 

LlcaaCtaCa  af  Laetcra 

1 

4 

J 

2 

J 

f 

14 

15 

1 

57 

(fraa) 

(O.J) 

(O.J) 

(0.  J) 

(0.1) 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

Daetar  af  Laccara 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

TaaciMr  af  rirac  Laval 

2 

2 

17 

21 

51 

1 

55 

Iaean4af7  Icheel 

(0.4) 

(0.1) 

(0.4) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

TaaciMr  af  Latcara, 

J 

J 

15 

14 

HaBarn  Laafuafaa, 

Laval  11 

(O.l) 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

TaaciMr  af  Sclatwaa. 

Laval  11 

2 

J 

12 

14 

10 

24 

(0.1) 

(O.J) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(O.l) 

Llcanctaca  af  TSaalagjr 

2  1 

5 

J 

Caaatal  BavlBcKlon 

5 

(0. 1) 

1  4 

4 

HarltlM  NavltatlM 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

toilnaar  Navliatlon, 

1 

2 

5 

7  1 

2  10 

4 

17 

Claaa  1 

(0.5) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

tklaaar 

1  1 

1 

J 

1 

1  2 

J 

(1.2)  (0.5) 

(O.l) 

(0.2) 

■nslaaarlnf  BavlBcKlon, 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

1 

12 

Claaa  11 

(0.  J) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 
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(C)  Table  13 

CIVILIAN  OCCUPATION  OF  RVNAF  OFFICERS,  BY  RANK  (U) 


ClvlllM 

OccwoCtoa  Cm 

Lt  Cm 

N  Cm 

>c 

Total 

Cal 

tt  C 

^ _ 

Total 

flaU 

i  Lt 

lU 

Tatal 

GD 

oc 

T„,l 

Ocei^tlon  Ua*  1 

tfocltrod  (30.0) 

3 

(i2  3) 

3 

(41.7) 

13 

(72.2) 

(40.0) 

20 

(M.4) 

124 

(34.4) 

377 

(20.7) 

323 

(29.7) 

132 

(21.0) 

1302 

(22.4) 

032 

(14.4) 

3204 

(20.9) 

410 

(3.4) 

13 

(3  1) 

4104 

(14.7) 

Flohorp 

2 

2 

2 

Huntlnt 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Wtll'dlggor 

1 

1 

Nottl'ctotLag 

Mvkor 

4 

(0.1) 

4 

4 

Ho  occupotlea 

1 

1 

1 

Hevtovlft 

(0.3) 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

1 

2 

•tudofit 

3 

(37.3) 

6 

(30.0) 

2 

(11.2) 

11 

(27.3) 

27 

(32.9) 

44 

(22.9) 

407 

(31.0) 

1314 

(29.3) 

1449 

(H.2) 

3434 

(32.0) 

2143 

(43.4) 

7044 

(44.1) 

3124 

(41.0) 

193 
(44. T) 

10.912 

(43.4) 

Vottran  (rocoMiloolonod) 

3 

(O.l) 

7 

(O.l) 

3 

(0.1) 

17 

(0.1) 

3 

(0.1) 

22 

(0.1) 

Soldltr'o  oon 
(oducotod  In  barrocho) 

2 

(2.4) 

1 

(0.3) 

4 

(0.3) 

7 

(0.4) 

23 

(0.4) 

49 

(0.7) 

17 

(0.4) 

91 

(0.4) 

70 

(1.0) 

1 

(0.2) 

177 

(0.7) 

Landlord 

1 

(1.2) 

1 

(0.3) 

7 

(0.?) 

9 

(0.3) 

4 

(O.l) 

1 

1 

a 

(0.1) 

17 

(O.l) 

OFitar-ralolni 

1 

1 

2 

2 

SoMan 

2 

2 

2 

Havlfatlon 

Offlcar 

(0.3) 

1 

(0.1) 

2 

(O.l) 

• 

(0  2) 

3 

1 

12 

(O.l) 

3 

(O.l) 

19 

(O.l) 

SaapoFt 

Offlcar 

1 

1 

Navi|atlon  Officer 
Spaclallcad  In 
•achanlca 

2 

(2.4) 

4 

(1.1) 

4 

(0.3) 

10 

(0.4) 

1 

1 

4 

(0.1) 

13 

(0.1) 

ForaatrY 

Inacructor 

2 

4 

(O.l) 

4 

7 

(0.1) 

1 

(0  2) 

14 

(O.l) 

An Inal 
huabandry 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Vatarlnarlan 

3 

(0.2) 

3 

(0.2) 

1 

1 

2 

10 

(0  1) 

13 

(O.l) 

AHrlcultural 

Kflilnaar* 

3 

(O.l) 

3 

3 

0 

Faraar 

1 

(3.4) 

1 

(2.3) 

4 

(14) 

17 

(1.3) 

23 

U.3) 

104 

(2.4) 

114 

(1.7) 

03 

(l.l) 

301 

(2.0) 

lOi 

(14) 

3 

(0.7) 

434 

(1.7) 

Flancar 

1 

(1.2) 

2 

(0.2) 

3 

(0.2) 

1 

2 

4 

(0.1) 

7 

4 

(0.1) 

14 

(0.1) 

Inacructor  for 
Afrlcultural 
■arvica 

1 

(0.1) 

(O.l) 

2 

7 

(0.2) 

9 

(O.l) 

20 

(0.3) 

30 

(0.1) 

Mining 

Foreman 

1 

1 

Mining 

Englnaar 

1 

1 

1 

Caatar 

1 

1 

•  lack  with 

1 

1 

Light  aatal 
plpa  nakar 

1 

(0.1) 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Metal  objacta 

•ahar 

1 

(0.2) 

1 

Ilka  4  aotorblka 

repairing  4 
aaawbllni 

1 

1 

1 

Fitter  (natal) 

4 

(O.l) 

3 

(O.l) 

1 

10 

(O.l) 

1 

11 

Haapon  rapalrltit 

4  aaoMbllng 

1 

1 

Induatrlal 
nachlna  «orkar 

2 

(0.2) 

2 

(O.l) 

9 

(0.2) 

30 

(0.3) 

1 

(0.2) 

47 

(0.3) 

10 

(0.2) 

1 

(0.2) 

40 

(0.3) 

Motor  nachanlc 

3 

(O.l) 

4 

(0.1) 

3 

(0.1) 

10 

(0.1) 

3 

(O.l) 

1 

(0.2) 

14 

(0.1) 
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(C)  Table  13  (conC.) 


itetdi 

1 

1 

1 

llectrlcAl 

2 

2 

•ffTOTtlCA 

U«ctrlc«l 

4 

4 

mcImbIc 

(0  1) 

■mmImU 

4 

4 

5 

15 

9 

1 

25 

tlectrlelAR 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(O.l) 

(0.1) 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

1 

1 

■ItetrlclMi 

1 

1 

1 

Coll  roMiCMB 

1 

1 

•loctrlcol  a^lM 

2 

2 

Mooabllac 

■oils  MC 

1 

1 

2 

MOMkllOC  «Mfc«r 

(0.2) 

Udlo 

1 

7 

12 

4 

4 

24 

7 

1 

41 

(0.3) 

(0.5) 

(0.4) 

(0.3) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

■oiio  oforoco* 

7 

4 

5 

14 

15 

2 

33 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(O.l) 

(0.2) 

(0.5) 

(O.l) 

■wloor 

1 

1 

5 

4 

koelMlelaB 

(O.l) 

Cmmt 

7 

7 

CodnlcAl  Mrttor 

(O.l) 

V«(«r  pifo 

2 

2 

•••MbUof  oorker 

HotOfi 

1 

1 

ISibUc  voffltA 

2 

b 

4 

2 

5 

10 

17 

10 

3 

34 

(ochnUion 

«0.5) 

(0.3) 

(0.3) 

(O.l) 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

(0  1) 

(0  7) 

(O.l) 

CencrAto 

1 

1 

1 

^AfCAMK 

Public  uocbs 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

9 

onglnoor 

(0.3) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

DoeerAtivA 

1 

1 

I 

pAlnccr 

Public  UBcbc 

1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

COChBlclAR 

(0.3) 

(0.1) 

(O.l) 

(0.2) 

ArdiltocCuAl 

1 

2 

1 

4 

9 

l3 

*aftAMfi 

(O.l) 

irtlAtic 

1 

1 

1 

2 

AculpKer 

Artliclc 

2 

2 

4 

7 

• 

19 

19 

1 

41 

pAlntAT 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

(0.3) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

brchltccC 

1 

1 

3 

5 

3 

1 

9 

(O.l) 

(0.2) 

Vp«r 

2 

2 

Papat 

2 

2 

MnufAceuror 

CkCMlCAlA  fc  Blcro* 

1 

1 

2 

3 

blelAgp  apAclAllAt 

bollAT 

1 

1 

2 

2 

lAnP-looa 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

5 

VAAVOT 

(0.3) 

(O.l) 

Pouar-looa 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

•AAVAT 

(0.2) 

fplA*loc*fActery 

1 

1 

AKACUClVt 

WAAVlAI-fACtOry 

1 

1 

1 

ARACtttlVA 

TaIIoc 

2 

2 

3 

15 

3 

21 

17 

40 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

(0.2) 

(0.21 

WfltOT 
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(C)  Table  1}  (cont.) 


Civil l«t  Total  Total  Total 

giiMMtig - £« - - !L&n - K - 2fB _ _ U  C  Wai  rioU  cat  1  Lt  2  Lt  CO  PC  Otkar  Total 


Hood  pointer 

i 

1 

i 

a 

Jolnor 

1 

1 

Ctr^onttr 

3 

4 

i 

• 

3 

11 

(0.1) 

(O.l) 

(0  1) 

Hood  cMttor 

1 

1 

Woe i  iculptor 

1 

1 

TT»osra»hor 

1 

1 

1 

a 

**11110"  tTKiro^or 

1 

1 

1 

Uoodon  ootl 

1 

1 

ontrovtr 

(0.1) 

<o.i> 

Prlntlftf  aachlnt 

3 

3 

1 

o^totor 

CMor«an 

1 

i 

a 

ll 

4 

17 

4 

i 

a3 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

(O.a) 

(O.l) 

(0  1) 

(O.l) 

(O.a) 

(O.l) 

rila  rocordor 

4 

(0  1) 

4 

a 

4 

ColdMlth 

1 

1 

a 

i 

(O.a) 

4 

1 

3 

7 

3 

a 

la 

4 

ai 

Mployto 

0.1) 

(o.a) 

(o.a> 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

(0  1) 

lallway  ■totlen 

Nootrr 

(O.l) 

Hocaorolctloc 

i 

1 

i 

kfloTOo  paid 

a 

a 

i 

4 

a 

7 

• 

17 

hf  tho  day  (oceaaloful  loboror) 

<o.a) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

Coihlor 

1 

4 

(O.l) 

7 

7 

lank*!  aaployao 

1 

1 

a 

1 

a 

1 

1 

ll 

<1.2) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

Trotauror 

1 

1 

1 

lnalnaaMan 

a  u 

«o 

71 

lit 

lao 

10 

3U 

•1 

3 

107 

<a.*)  o.d) 

<*.*) 

(*.3> 

(3.0) 

(l.O) 

(1-3) 

(a.a> 

(ll) 

(0.7) 

(a.o) 

ddvorciatr 

1 

i 

i 

Aa our one 0 • ac coun c 1 A| 

a 

a 

aioncy'a  aaployoa 

•arbor 

1 

1 

1 

hibllc  htolch 

ooalacanc 

1 

1 

2 

2 

rtiyalclon  of  aliio> 

VltcnMoao  aodlclnt 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

(O.l) 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Public  Notlch 

ottlatant 

2 

(0.1) 

4 

(0.3) 

4 

(0.3) 

23 

(0.4) 

10 

(0.0) 

20 

(0.4) 

102 

(0.7) 

20 

(0  4) 

3 

(0.7) 

130 
(0  *) 

I•rt7  oBport 

1 

1 

Social  rollof 
office' a  Mployoo 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Orvtotort'a 

aoloaMfi 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

(O.l) 

4 

(O.l) 

1 

(O.l) 

a 

13 

(O.l) 

27 

(0  4) 

41 

(0.2) 

Oonclac 

1 

1 

1 

Koolch 

cachnlclan 

4 

(O.l) 

4 

74 

(l.O) 

1 

(0.2) 

•1 

(0.3) 

ntyolclan 
(aodlcal  doctor) 

1  1 
(1.2)  (0.3) 

a 

(O.a) 

4 

(0.2) 

14 

(0.3) 

37 

(0.4) 

1 

12 

(0.3) 

14 

(0.2) 

•ant lot 

i 

(O.l) 

1 

(O.l) 

4 

(O.l) 

10 

(0.2) 

14 

(O.l) 

1 

U 

(O.l) 

Pharvaclat 

ll 

(0.4) 

22 

(0.3) 

37 

(0.2) 

37 

(O.l) 

turtaon 

1 

1 

Vatarlnorlan 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

4 

(O.l) 

4 

(O.l) 

ll 

(O.l) 

4 

(0.1) 

14 

(O.l) 

Suporvlaor 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Clark  1 

(civil  aarvlce)  (30  0) 

1  4  31 

(a.l)  (4.0)  (•» 

131 

(lO.O) 

144 

(0.4) 

414 

(10.3) 

272 

(4.1) 

144 

(3.4) 

•14 

(14) 

240 

(3.1) 

21 

(1  1) 

1302 

(12) 

Raapor  of 

atorahouaae 

2 

2 

Shorthand 

typfat 

a 

(2.4) 

3 

(0.2) 

1 

(0.3) 

U 

(0.4) 

7 

(O.l) 

1 

24 

(0.2) 

4 

(0  1) 

37 

(O.l) 
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(C)  Table  13  (cont.) 

Nt*  4  ef  * 

Tecal  TMat  Tecel 

- Sm _ ill _ hLi _ |y _ cm,  lU  lU  flP_  ■£  Otfcee 


acceeaceet 

t 

) 

1) 

14 

44 

41 

24 

11) 

44 

1 

2N 

cleft 

(12) 

(t.l) 

(ID 

(ID 

()l) 

(4.4) 

(4  4> 

(1  4) 

(4  4) 

(1  2) 

(14) 

acetletlcla* 

1 

2 

) 

1 

4 

■■ill  cf  vtll^ 

•Htherltlee 

(Ceectebalery) 

■mm* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

(4. 1) 

(4.1) 

(4  1) 

■■lefee  (civil 

2  2  S 

21 

n 

142 

2222 

24) 

211 

H) 

441 

11 

1444 

•ervwt) 

(IM)  0.«)  (1.1) 

(4.1) 

(4  4) 

(ID 

(4.4) 

(1  1) 

(4  4) 

(4  1) 

(12  4) 

(1)  )> 

(2.2) 

2 

2 

14 

) 

] 

24 

1 

22 

(4.2) 

(1.1) 

(4  )) 

(4.1) 

(4.1) 

(4  1) 

(0  1) 

Uni  lerverer 

1 

t 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

14 

21 

1 

A1 

Cr^  1 

(1.2) 

(0.1) 

(4  2) 

(4.1) 

(4.2) 

(4.1) 

(4  1) 

(4  1) 

(4  1) 

(4  2) 

(4  2) 

Uai  iigvyec 

Cf^  ll 

■•»  treM 

1 

ere«c  21 

L«e4  Mrvarli^ 

eetlnee* 

Ticralcter 

1 

4 

4 

14 

12 

2) 

A) 

42 

2 

114 

(«  1) 

(4.1) 

(4.1) 

(4.2) 

(4.2) 

(4  )) 

(0.)) 

(4  4) 

(4.1) 

(0  1) 

jMVMlIat 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

14 

2) 

14 

A2 

(1.1) 

(4.1) 

(0.2) 

(4  2) 

(4.1) 

(0.2) 

(4.2) 

(4.2) 

(0  2) 

CadUer 

1 

1 

2 

(4.1) 

(4.1) 

NbUcblat 

1 

hMce 

frectev 

1 

1 

2 

A 

4 

(4. 1> 

lalefwtlae 

t 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

earvlee'c  ■flerae 

(4.1) 

(4.1) 

(4.1) 

(4.1) 

tctealteaeMf 

2 

tl 

44 

1) 

241 

211 

114 

2M 

1001 

M 

1424 

(2.4) 

(4.1) 

(1.4) 

(4  2) 

(1.4) 

0  2) 

(4  4) 

(4  4) 

(DA) 

(114) 

(2  1) 

laAifMilae 

1 

2 

) 

) 

Mfvlec  eUcf 

■eateMCcv 

2 

A 

2 

1) 

10 

1 

24 

(4.1) 

(4  2) 

(4.1) 

(4.1) 

(0  2) 

(0  1) 

OvefccMC 

1 

1 

M 

14 

AA 

144 

AAl 

4H 

444 

22 

DM 

(1.2) 

(1  4> 

(14) 

(i.n 

(ID 

(2.4) 

(14.4) 

(4  1) 

(4  1) 

(4  1) 

(1  A) 

Nm* 

1 

* 

14 

21 

14 

2 

A2 

1 

44 

(0.)) 

(4.2) 

(4.4) 

(4.1) 

(4.)) 

(0  )) 

(1  1) 

(4  2) 

tef2et«r« 

1 

1 

(klcl  elect 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

) 

2 

1 

(ef  etc  ceect) 

(4.1) 

(4.1) 

ttlcl  elect  ef 

1 

1 

2 

1 

) 

tiM  cewfc 

bwrer 

2 

) 

1 

4 

11 

(4  1) 

(0  1) 

■e««i'«  elect 

1 

1 

4 

1 

) 

lA 

14 

1 

)2 

(0  )) 

(4  1) 

(4  1) 

(4  1) 

(0  1) 
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CAREER  PATTERNS  OF  RVNAF  OFFICERS 

(U)  Tables  14  through  26  present  data  from  RVNAF  service 
records  on  the  service  history  of  RVNAF  officers.  Numbers  in 
parentheses  indicate  percentage.  Percentages  are  not  given 
when  they  round  off  to  0.0. 
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(C)  Table  14 


SOURCE  OF  COMMISSION  OF  RVNAF  OFFICERS,  BY  RANK  (U) 
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(C)  Table  14  (cont.) 


(C)  A  more  precise  explanation  of  the  difference  between  these 
categories  was  not  available.  It  appears  plausible  that  "assimila¬ 
tion"  and  "requisition"  denote  soldiers  whose  tours  of  duty  were 
extended  during  times  of  need  or  who  were  "drafted"  Into  the  officer 
corps.  That  the  bulk  of  officers  In  these  categories  fall  within 
periods  of  time  when  this  was  practiced  tands  to  support  this  thesis. 
These  "requisitioned"  officers  are  thus  different  from  those  who 
volunteered  and  actively  sought  commissions  while  serving  as  enlisted 
men  In  the  1940s.  Also  Included  among  the  requisitioned  and  assimi¬ 
lated  officers  would  probably  be  Vletnataese  In  the  professions  who 
were  sent  to  school  at  RVNAF  expense  or  who  were  drafted  Into  the 
officer  corps  to  fill  a  special  demand.  A  check  of  the  service 
records  of  officers  In  these  categories  under  civilian  occupation 
revealed  that  the  great  majority  were  lawyers,  civil  servants,  doc¬ 
tors,  priests,  and  Buddhist  monks.  The  July  1951  conscription  law 
aimed  at  drafting  such  professionals  to  age  35.  Requisition  and 
assimilation  probably  represent  an  occupational  draft  to  provide  the 
RVNAF  with  skilled  specialty  officers  trained  In  fields  not  part  of 
service  academy  curricula.  Because  there  were  few  Incentives  for 
civilian  professionals  to  seek  army  commissions,  the  army  had  to 
resort  to  conscription  to  secure  certain  skills.  While  requisition¬ 
ing  served  to  broaden  the  base  of  skills  of  the  officer  corps.  It 
may  also  have  brought  Into  the  ranks  professionals  with  aspirations 
for  political  careers.  The  politics  of  these  professionals  may  yet 
surface  In  ARVN  as  they  have  In  the  national  assemblies,  to  which  a 
substantial  number  of  military  officers  have  been  elected. 

(U)  I.e.,  source  of  commission  unknown  or  unreported. 
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(C)  Tabic  IS 

PARENT  BRANCHES  OF  RVHAF  OFFICERS,  BY  RANK  (U) 
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(l.l) 

(O.l) 

(0.8) 

Mrclal 

2 

5 

0 

16 

0 

3 

2 

14 

30 

U» 

(1-.) 

(1.4) 

(0.1) 

(0.0) 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

(O.l) 

(^enaral 

13 

13 

27 

21 

2 

50 

1 

64 

Hpit. 

(1.0) 

(0.7) 

(0.7) 

(0.3) 

(0.3) 

(0.3) 

Military 

3 

3 

11 

3 

1 

15 

18 

f.  0. 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(O.S) 

(0.1) 

(O.l) 

Mll.Follea 

1 

1 

1 

Scout  Dofo 

Military 

2 

10 

12 

40 

27 

21 

88 

10 

110 

Police 

(0.5) 

(0.8) 

(0.7) 

(l.O) 

(0.4) 

(0.5) 

(0.6) 

(O.l) 

(0.4) 

Military 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

Nuaic 

(0.3) 

(O.l) 

Soc-  Affaire 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

12 

14 

Service 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(O.l) 

Catholic 

1 

7 

8 

17 

20 

1 

38 

46 

Chaplain 

(0.3) 

(0.5) 

(0.5) 

(0.4) 

(0.3) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

Proteatant 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

5 

Chaplain 

(0.3) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

Suddhlet 

1 

5 

6 

17 

19 

36 

42 

Chaplain 

(0.3) 

(0.4) 

(0.3) 

(0.4) 

(0.3) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

Air  Force 

1 

1 

2 

3 

15 

64 

82 

193 

4  36 

327 

956 

160 

1200 

(8.3) 

(5.6) 

(5.0) 

(3.7) 

(4.1) 

(4.9) 

(4.7) 

(4.8) 

(6.6) 

(7.1) 

(6.2) 

(2.1) 

(4.8) 

Navy 

1 

1 

3 

20 

31 

54 

130 

267 

138 

535 

28 

618 

(S.3) 

(2.5) 

(3.7) 

(5.5) 

(2.4) 

(3.1) 

(3.2) 

(4.0) 

(3.0) 

(3.5) 

(0.4) 

(2.5) 

Narine* 

1 

1 

2 

4 

18 

24 

33 

92 

48 

173 

5 

203 

(12.5) 

(2.5) 

(2.4) 

(l.l) 

(1.4) 

(1.4) 

(0.8) 

(1.4) 

(l.O) 

(1.1) 

(O.l) 

(0.8) 

CONFIDE3NTIAL, 
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(C)  Table  16 


RANK  STATUS  OF  RVNAF  OFFICERS  (U) 


Rank 

Permanent 

Temporary 

Gen 

1(50.0) 

Lt  Gen 

2(25.0) 

4(50.0) 

Maj  Gen 

7(58.3) 

1(8.3) 

Brig  Gen 

15(83.3) 

Total  Gen.  Off. 

24(60.0) 

6(15.0) 

Col 

22(26.8) 

6(7.3) 

Lt  Col 

215(58.7) 

19(5.2) 

Maj 

1,031(78.4) 

9(0.7) 

Total  Field 

Grade  Off. 

1,268(71.9) 

34(1.9) 

Capt 

3,836(94.5) 

68(1.7) 

1st  Lt 

6,570(99.0) 

1 

2nd  Lt 

4,571(98.9) 

5(0.1) 

Total  Co. 

Grade  Off. 

14,977(97.8) 

74(0.5) 

Off  Candidate 

7,463(99.8) 

Other 

385(93.2) 

Grand  total 

24,117(96.4) 

114(0.5) 

i 


! 

I 

» 

i 

1 
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(C) Table  17 


TYPE  OF  COMMISSION  OF  RVNAF  OFFICERS  (U) 


Rank 

Regular 

Reserve 

Military 

Service 

Assimilation 

WAC 

Gen 

2 

Lt  Gen 

7(87.5) 

1(12.5) 

Maj  Gen 

11(91.7) 

1(8.3) 

Brig  Gen 

18 

Total  Gen. 

Off. 

38(95.0) 

2(5.0) 

Col 

73(89.0) 

8(9.8) 

1(1.2) 

Lt  Col 

324(88.5) 

37(10.1) 

4(1.1) 

Maj 

1,054(80.2) 

234(17.8) 

22(1.7) 

Total  Field 

Grade  Off • 

1,451(82.3) 

279(15.8) 

27(1.5) 

Capt 

2,900(71.5) 

1,099(27.1) 

50(1.2) 

1st  Lt 

2,832(42.7) 

3,711(55.9) 

64(1.0) 

4(0.1) 

2nd  Lt 

1,228(26.6) 

3,367(72.8) 

4(0.1) 

1 

Total  Co • 

Grade  Off • 

6,960(45.4) 

8,177(53.4) 

118(0.8) 

Off  Candidate 

444(5.9) 

6,957(93.0) 

3 

1 

1 

32(0.4) 

Other 

mm 

406(98.3) 

Grand  total 

8,897(35.6) 

15,821(63.2) 

3 

146(0.6) 

37(0.1) 

CX>NFIDENTIAL 
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(C)  Table  18 


AIRBORNE  DEGREES  OF  RVNAF  OFFICERS  (U) 


Rank 

No  Paratroop 
Degree 

Ordinary 

Instructor 

Intermediate 

t 

Expert 

1 

Gen 

2(100.0) 

i 

Lt  Gen 

8(100.0) 

*1 

Maj  Gen 

11(:^1.7) 

1(8.3) 

! 

Brig  Gen 

17(94.4) 

1(5.6)  1 

Total  Gen. 

■mm 

■M 

1 

j 

Off. 

1(2.5)  ! 

Col 

74(90.2) 

6(7.3) 

Hi 

Hi 

< 

! 

Lt  Col 

344(94.0) 

lot2.7; 

1(0.3)  j 

Maj 

1,273(96.8) 

24(1.8) 

2(0.2) 

Total  Field 

i 

Grade  Off. 

1,691(95.9) 

40(2.3) 

14(0.8) 

7(0.4) 

3(0.2)  1 

Capt 

3,982(98.1) 

MM 

5(0.1) 

11(0.3) 

3(0.1)  i 

1st  Lt 

6,545(98.6) 

1 

13(0.2) 

3 

2nd  Lt 

4,608(99.7) 

■PWlwl 

1 

4(0.1) 

: 

Total  Co. 

Grade  Off. 

15,135(98.8) 

138(0.9) 

7 

28(0.2) 

6 

Off  Candidate 

7,466(99.8) 

5(0.1) 

6(0.1) 

Other 

< 

Grand  total 

24,743(98.9) 

184(0.7) 

27(0.1) 

36(0.1) 

10  ! 

1 
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(C)  Tabl*  19 

TEAR  OP  ENTRY  INTO  THE  RVNAF  (U) 


Tmt  •!  kiciT  T«ul  Tm«1  T«cal 


Lt  Qm 

i  Qm 

■ 

Qm 

Li  C 

Ork 

1  Lt 

2  Lt 

00 

OC 

Otte  TftfeAl 

1930 

1 

1 

1 

1931 

1 

1 

1 

1932 

I 

1 

1 

1934 

I 

1 

1 

1933 

2 

I 

5 

3 

1934 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

7 

(0.3) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

1937 

2 

2 

2 

1931 

4 

2 

4 

1 

7 

(0.1) 

1939 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

3 

7 

(0.3) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

1940 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

9 

(0. 3) 

(0.1) 

1941 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

7 

1942 

1 

2 

5 

4 

2 

3 

11 

9 

23 

(0.3) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

1943 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

9 

7 

14 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

1944 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

9 

3 

IS 

(0.1) 

(0  1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(O.l) 

1943 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

9 

(0.1) 

1944 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

12 

20 

13 

12 

43 

22 

94 

(30.0) 

(12.3) 

(1.3) 

(11.1) 

(12.3) 

(4.1) 

(0.3) 

(0.4) 

(0.7) 

(0.3) 

(0.2) 

(0.5) 

(0.3) 

(0.5) 

(0.5) 

1947 

1 

1 

3 

3 

11 

14 

14 

39 

51 

32 

40 

125 

33 

202 

(12.3) 

(4.3) 

(14.7) 

(12.3) 

(13.4) 

(3  0) 

(1.1) 

(2.2) 

(1.3) 

(0.5) 

(0.9) 

(0.9) 

(0.5) 

(0.9) 

1941 

3 

1 

1 

3 

• 

13 

30 

35 

35 

24 

27 

94 

20 

144 

(37.3) 

(1.3) 

(3.4) 

(12.3) 

(9.4) 

(4.1) 

(2.3) 

(3.0) 

(0.1) 

(0.4) 

(0.4) 

(0.4) 

(0.5) 

(0.7) 

1949 

1 

2 

3 

3 

33 

37 

73 

41 

44 

29 

IM 

22 

2M 

(1.3) 

(11.1) 

(7.3) 

(4.1) 

(9.0) 

(2.4) 

(4.3) 

(1.5) 

(0.7) 

(0.4) 

(0.9) 

(0.5) 

(0.9) 

1930 

2 

2 

4 

9 

34 

93 

131 

130 

72 

17 

219 

31 

1 

395 

(14.7) 

(ll.l) 

(lO.O) 

(11. 0) 

(9.0) 

(7.1) 

(7.1) 

(5.2) 

(1.1) 

(0.4) 

(1.4) 

(0.4) 

(0.2) 

(14) 

1931 

1 

2 

3 

4 

12 

23 

134 

370 

333 

343 

172 

41 

379 

34 

1 

1144 

(30.0) 

(23.0) 

(23.0) 

(33.3) 

(30.0) 

(30. 3) 

(37.2) 

(20.7) 

(30.4) 

(1.5) 

(2.4) 

(1.5) 

(5.9) 

(0.7) 

(0.2) 

(4  7) 

1932 

2 

2 

11 

4/ 

229 

217 

M2 

175 

44 

395 

34 

1 

927 

(14.7) 

(3.0) 

(13  4) 

(12  1) 

(17.4) 

(14.3) 

(1.9) 

(2.4) 

(l.O) 

(5  9) 

(0  7) 

(0.2) 

(5  7) 

1933 

1 

1 

4 

30 

322 

374 

1403 

341 

99 

2035 

46 

4 

2300 

(3  4) 

(2  3) 

(4.9) 

(13  7) 

(M.)> 

(21.5) 

(M.4) 

(4.5) 

(1.9) 

(15.4) 

(0.9) 

(10) 

(10  0) 

1934 

1 

1 

2 

13 

140 

137 

947 

•  53 

51 

1555 

34 

4 

1355 

(12.3) 

(2.3) 

(2.4) 

(4.1) 

(10.4) 

(4.9) 

(20.9) 

(44) 

(l.l) 

(4  7) 

(0.7) 

(19) 

(4  2) 

1933 

1 

4 

13 

20 

133 

144 

44 

343 

41 

404 

(1.2) 

(1.1) 

(1.1) 

(1.1) 

(5.9) 

(2  2) 

(10) 

(2  5) 

(0.3) 

0.4) 

1934 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

12 

14 

144 

122 

M 

320 

55 

1 

574 

(1.3) 

(3.4) 

(3.0) 

(1.2) 

(0.0) 

(0.9) 

(0.9) 

(4.0) 

(1.9) 

(0.7) 

(2.1) 

(0.3) 

(0.2) 

(15) 

1937 

3 

4 

9 

115 

242 

22 

417 

24 

3 

435 

(0.0) 

(0.5) 

(0.3) 

(2.9) 

(4  2) 

(0.5) 

(2.7) 

(0.5) 

(0.7) 

(1.9) 

1931 

3 

3 

93 

232 

17 

344 

24 

3 

400 

;o.4) 

(0.5) 

(2.3) 

(3.4) 

(0.4) 

(2.4) 

(0.4) 

(0.7) 

(1.4) 

1939 

7 

7 

104 

393 

17 

704 

39 

4 

734 

(0.5) 

(0.4) 

(2.4) 

(9.9) 

(0.4) 

(4.4) 

(0.3) 

(l.O) 

(5.0) 

1940 

1 

1 

44 

545 

29 

439 

41 

2 

U2 

(C.l) 

(0.1) 

(l.l) 

(9.5) 

(0.4) 

(4.2) 

(0.3) 

(0.3) 

(2.7) 

1941 

1 

1 

2 

30 

1270 

41 

1391 

112 

9 

1304 

(0.3) 

(0.1) 

(O.l) 

(0.7) 

(19.1) 

(1.9) 

(9.0) 

(1.5) 

(2.2) 

(4.0) 

1942 

30 

U49 

212 

1410 

471 

91 

1942 

(0.7) 

(17.4) 

(4.4) 

(9.2) 

(4.5) 

(19.4) 

(7.9) 

1943 

2 

2 

14 

439 

1955 

2307 

437 

32 

2914 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

(0.3) 

(4.4) 

(40.1) 

(13.1) 

(4.1) 

(12.4) 

(11.5) 

1944 

1 

4 

7 

15 

44 

1970 

1971 

404 

4 

2399 

(0.3) 

(0.3) 

(0,4) 

(0.4) 

(1.5) 

(40  4) 

(12.9) 

(5  4) 

(1.5) 

(9  3) 

1943 

1 

1 

4 

33 

37 

94 

2720 

214 

3033 

(0.«) 

(0.1) 

(0  1) 

(0.9) 

(0.9) 

(0  4) 

(M  4) 

(32  3) 

(12.1) 

1944 

3 

1 

4 

2443 

21 

2472 

(O.l) 

(53  4) 

(3  1) 

(10  7) 
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ACES  OP  RVMAP  OFFICERS  (U) 


fa*r  af  T0tAt  T<nAi 


40  1)  (Oil 


1W«  f  t  7 

(0  2) 


1911 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

7 

40  3) 

(0  1) 

(0  1) 

1912 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1«1) 

4 

4 

7 

3 

12 

If 

(0  )) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(0  1) 

(0  1) 

(0.1) 

1914 

4 

7 

11 

13 

1 

1 

24 

1 

1 

37 

(1  )) 

(0.3) 

(0.*) 

(0  4) 

(0  1) 

(0  2) 

(0  2) 

(0.1) 

191) 

) 

) 

* 

1) 

21 

2 

1 

24 

3 

40 

4)  7) 

40  •) 

40  7) 

(0  1) 

(0  S) 

(0  2) 

(0  2) 

1«U 

1 

1 

4 

1 

10 

22 

32 

30 

42 

7 

3 

73 

(ID 

(2  D 

(4.*) 

(2  2* 

40.1) 

(12) 

(0  1) 

(0.2) 

(0.3) 

(0.1) 

(0  2) 

(0  3) 

1917 

) 

11 

14 

33 

1* 

3 

34 

12 

10 

40  1) 

(0  1) 

(0.1) 

(0  1) 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

(0.4) 

(0.2) 

(0.3) 

l«ll 

1 

1 

1 

)) 

32 

44 

31 

1 

4 

71 

« 

122 

(1  )) 

<2  )) 

O  2) 

4)0) 

42  4) 

42.3) 

(14) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.5) 

(0.3) 

(0.3) 

1RI9 

3 

« 

21 

)3 

42 

14 

4 

*0 

11 

114 

4*  1) 

(2  )) 

(1.*) 

(2.0) 

(3,0) 

(0  2) 

(0.  1) 

(0.4) 

(0  3) 

(0  3) 

1120 

1 

t 

* 

* 

2) 

3) 

67 

14 

s 

1* 

21 

3 

l'.4 

(12  )) 

42.3) 

47  D 

41.*) 

(1.7) 

42  0) 

(17) 

(0.2) 

(0.3) 

(0  *) 

(0.3) 

(0.2) 

(Of) 

l«21 

1 

2 

) 

« 

40 

32 

H 

17 

11 

124 

13 

111 

00.0) 

(!■)) 

(SO) 

0.7) 

(2.3) 

43.0) 

(2.1) 

(2.4) 

(0.3) 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

1122 

) 

21 

34 

71 

104 

42 

21 

1*7 

30 

271 

4)  /) 

(3.7) 

(4.1) 

(4.4) 

(2  6) 

(0  *> 

(OS) 

(1.1) 

(0.4) 

(l.l) 

l«2) 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1) 

*2 

77 

137 

31 

27 

242 

11 

342 

(37.3) 

(1-3) 

(S.*) 

(12.3) 

(2.4) 

(3.*) 

(4.7) 

(4.4) 

(3  1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(l.l) 

70.2) 

(1.4) 

1924 

2 

2 

) 

1* 

31 

77 

121 

4* 

21 

207 

24 

310 

(11.1) 

()  0) 

(3  7) 

(4.4) 

(4.4) 

(4.4) 

(3.2) 

(0,  7) 

(0.1) 

(1.4) 

(0.3) 

(1.2) 

l«2) 

1 

2 

4 

11 

*2 

14 

14* 

37 

>4 

237 

24 

1 

341 

00.0) 

().«) 

0.0) 

(4.*) 

(4.1) 

(4.7) 

(4.1) 

(3.*) 

(0  1) 

(0.7) 

(1.3) 

(0.3) 

(0.2) 

(1.4) 

l«2t 

1 

2 

* 

1 

1 

2) 

*7 

IS 

1*2 

73 

2* 

211 

21 

117 

(12.)) 

(1*  7) 

(3)  )) 

(22.5) 

(1  I) 

(♦.3) 

(3  1) 

O.*) 

(4.0) 

(1.1) 

(0.*) 

(17) 

(0.4) 

(1.*) 

1927 

1 

1 

1 

27 

71 

114 

213 

IS 

21 

321 

23 

1 

4*1 

()  *) 

(2.3) 

(11) 

(7.4) 

(«.0> 

(*  3) 

(5.2) 

(1.3) 

(0.*) 

(2.1) 

(0.3) 

(0.2) 

(1.1) 

1121 

) 

) 

* 

31 

110 

137 

201 

1* 

3* 

340 

44 

344  i 

(2)0) 

(7  5) 

(11.0) 

(10.4) 

(I.*) 

(ID 

(S.l) 

(14) 

(0  1) 

(2.2) 

(0.1) 

(2.2)  I 

l«2« 

2 

1 

) 

* 

* 

)1 

117 

137 

24  7 

123 

3* 

40* 

37 

*0*  1 

(2S.0) 

(1.3) 

(11.7) 

(ISO) 

(11.0) 

(IS) 

(1.1) 

(1.1) 

(11) 

(1.1) 

(0.1) 

(2.7) 

(O.S) 

(2.4)  • 

1 

1 

1 

41 

10* 

131 

233 

1*3 

>4 

432 

41 

2 

*34 

(13) 

(2.3) 

(1.2) 

(13.1) 

(13) 

(1.0) 

(*.2) 

(2.3) 

(0.7) 

(3  0) 

(O.S) 

(0.3) 

(2  1) 

11)1 

1 

2 

) 

7 

)2 

103 

142 

211 

1** 

33 

320 

51 

2 

711 

(12. S) 

(11.1) 

(7.3) 

(I  )) 

(1.7) 

(7.1) 

(l.l) 

(7.2) 

(3.0) 

(0.7) 

(3.4) 

(0,7) 

(0.3) 

(2.1) 

11)2 

1 

2 

) 

4 

21 

122 

147 

3*3 

204 

34 

123 

14 

3 

1*0 

(1.3) 

(11.1) 

(7  3) 

(4.1) 

(3.7) 

(13) 

(1.3) 

(1.0) 

(3.1) 

(1.2) 

(4.1) 

(1.1) 

(0.7) 

(3.t  • 

ID) 

1 

14 

12 

107 

37) 

24  7 

43 

**3 

73 

4 

•41  ^ 

(1.2) 

43  •) 

(7.0) 

(l.l) 

(1.2) 

(3  7) 

(0.1) 

(4.3) 

(1.0) 

d.o) 

(3.4) 

11)4 

31 

SI 

311 

331 

1) 

732 

71 

7 

Ht 

(4.4) 

(3  .) 

(7.1) 

(3.0) 

(11) 

(4.1) 

(0.1) 

(1.7) 

(3  3) 

IDS 

1 

34 

33 

233 

312 

101 

721 

113 

4 

ISO 

(1.2) 

(2.*) 

(2.0) 

(S.l) 

(3.1) 

(2.2) 

(4.1) 

(13) 

d.O) 

(3.3)  1 

I1H 

1 

10 

11 

147 

430 

142 

73* 

171 

3 

12* 

'0.3) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(3.*) 

(l.l) 

(3.1) 

(4.1) 

(2  3) 

(1.2) 

0.7) 

1137 

1 

1 

114 

444 

311 

I.U* 

113 

1 

17.0 

(Oil 

(0.1) 

(2  1) 

(*.  7) 

(12.7) 

(7.S) 

(2.3) 

(ID 

(3.4) 

11)1 

2 

2 

.'4 

*47 

*20 

l.)41 

337 

1) 

1713  t 

40  2) 

(0  1) 

(l.l) 

(*  7) 

(DO 

711) 

(4.1) 

(3  1) 

(l.l)  ' 

11)1 

4 

4 

30 

723 

214 

(.031 

124 

11 

1121 

(0  3) 

40  2) 

(1.2) 

(10  1) 

(6. 1) 

(1.1) 

ni.o) 

(1.-) 

•’7) 

1*40 

31 

II) 

270 

1.20*. 

*<.3 

124 

2273 

(13) 

113.3) 

(3  •> 

(7.1) 

(12.*) 

(10.0) 

(1.1) 

1*41 

13 

3*2 

320 

117 

11*’ 

31 

2i;3  \ 

(0.«.) 

(1.3) 

(6  «) 

(3.1) 

(1*.0) 

(1.-) 

<1.3) 

1*42 

1 

)42 

3)3 

ID 

M3 

't* 

1127  1 

(0  2) 

(3  2) 

(11  ») 

D  1) 

dll' 

d4. )) 

(7.1)  I 

1*4) 

1 

132 

304 

4)7 

372 

.1 

1230  ' 

(2  0) 

(10  1) 

(•.2) 

IV*) 

(1  1) 

(3.0)  . 

1*44 

2 

3* 

•  II 

3)1 

4 

34 

1111 

(0  l> 

(10  «) 

().3> 

.2' 

(S.2) 

<4  1) 

1*43 

3 

117 

112 

44» 

12 

472 

(0.1> 

(•  0) 

(1  1) 

(•  * 

d.D 

on 

1*4* 

3 

1 

3 

27 

21 

2 

211  J 

40  1) 

(0  1) 

(0.4) 

10.2) 

•.  » 

(0  3) 

d  2)  , 

1*47 

3 

1 

1 

1 

70 

72  i 

(0.  3) 

(0  1) 

10.1) 

(0.3)  1 

IK9 
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LOCATION  OF  RVNAF  OFFICERS'  ADVANCED  MILITARY  EDUCATION  (U) 


NOTE:  This  table  indicates  countries  of  advanced  military  training  only;  of  the  total  officer 
corps,  17,586  officers  were  listed  as  not  falling  into  any  of  the  above  columns. 
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GONFIDENTIAX. 

(C)  Table  22 

MILITARY  TRAINING  EXPERIENCE  OF  RVNAF  OFFICERS,  BY  RANK  (U) 


miiunr 

LC  dm 

H  dm 

K 

Total 

Cm 

Col 

Wl  C 

Mat 

Total 

ritH 

Cat 

1  It 

2  Lt 

Total 

CO 

OClwr 

■bm  la  frecMs 

2 

T 

7 

2T 

•3 

)•) 

4A1 

1481 

4281 

3A3T 

A)A7 

7248 

411 

i7tt: 

(U  7) 

(27  1) 

(17  5) 

(30  T) 

(22.7) 

(2A  1) 

<27  A) 

(38  T) 

(A4  T) 

(78  8) 

(81  3) 

(W.A) 

(AA  J) 

(70  2)  1 

Uatructara: 

1 

•carat  Spaciat 

2 

2 

2 

•latrlk  Itaclac 

t 

9 

A 

(0  2) 

(0  1) 

Niiat  Staalat 

1 

1 

7 

7 

8 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0  2) 

n  iMtrwctor 

1 

2 

3 

7 

4 

11 

1 

IT 

(0  3) 

(0  2) 

(0  2) 

(0  2) 

(O.l) 

(0  1) 

(0  1) 

latarfratar 

3 

1 

4 

4 

T  uait  Ugiat 

(0  1) 

Lafiac  NiMt 

2 

2 

U 

22 

23 

IT 

38 

AO 

(2  M 

(O.T) 

(1  A) 

(1  j) 

(0  A) 

(0  2) 

(0  2) 

(0.2) 

Lag  gwl  Ucliiaf  cac 

2 

2 

J 

Arar  tvff  Naaat 

A 

4 

10 

10  i 

(0  1) 

(0  1) 

(0  1) 

tfular  Aaglrac  caa 

1 

1 

2 

2 

H  era  St^rir  of 

1 

1 

42 

43 

8 

A3 

T 

^  i 

(0  1) 

(0  1) 

(1.0) 

(0  A) 

(0  2) 

(0  A) 

(0  1) 

(0.4)  ! 

Tralnlag  UAlc  (now 

, 

AaalfM^  ta): 

ca  TraUlfit 

3 

3  ; 

If^llad  laalc 

2 

IT 

17 

T2 

49 

2 

103 

1 

121  i 

(O.T) 

(1 1) 

(10) 

(13) 

(0  7) 

(0  7) 

(O.J)  j 

Intarrratar 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3  i 

(0  3) 

(0  1) 

(0  1) 

( 

KafraaKar 

Tralnt 

• 

• 

18 

10 

8 

3A 

3 

**  1 

(0  T) 

(0  3) 

(0  4) 

(0  2) 

(0  2) 

(0  2) 

(0  2) 

LArahlr  tralnt 

2 

10 

12 

38 

18 

3 

TA 

1 

(0  ») 

(0  •) 

(0  7) 

(0  A) 

(0  3) 

(0  1) 

(0  4) 

(0.3)  1 

Aatc  Ckac  Tralnt 

1 

3 

4 

1 

» 

Ctar  Ouarll  ogn 

T 

7 

21 

33 

84 

8A 

5 

17T 

2 

210  { 

<»  1) 

(1  A) 

(!•) 

(1 «) 

(2  1) 

(1  » 

(0  1) 

(1 1) 

(0  8)  ! 

CnwanA  Training 

1 

A 

lA 

lA 

)T 

7 

1 

A) 

•> 

(i.j) 

(1 1) 

(11) 

<1 1) 

(0  A) 

(0  1) 

(0  3) 

(0  2)  ; 

Pltn  Laadar  fcnaal 

1 

2 

1 

4 

11 

3 

9 

23 

7 

>*  1 

(1  j) 

(0  T) 

(0.1) 

(0  2) 

(0  3) 

(0  2) 

(0  J) 

(O.l) 

(0.1)  I 

Cnp  Cn—iii<ir 

7 

27 

34 

7A 

21 

3 

100 

-  ! 

(l.A) 

(2.1) 

(1  A) 

(1  •») 

(0  D 

(O.l) 

(0  7) 

(0  » 

U  Training 

18 

1 

lA 

lA 

(0  )) 

(0  1) 

(0  1) 

■n  <Mr  Training 

4 

2) 

IS 

1 

2A 

4«  ^ 

(11) 

(1  A) 

(1  3) 

(0  A) 

(0  2) 

(0  2) 

1 

A 

3 

13 

13 

PUa  <dr  traf 

(1  2) 

<1 » 

(0  2) 

(0  7) 

(0  1) 

Cdanca  taacA 

2 

1 

3 

3 

T 

•caff 

(0  2) 

(0  1) 

(0  1) 

Cl  •caff 

} 

3 

T 

12 

t 

33 

!)• 

177 

289 

31 

2 

322 

1 

T12 

Training  (TO  0) 

(37  T) 

(25  0) 

(2  7  S) 

(30  0) 

(7.3) 

(A.O) 

(10  T) 

(10  0) 

(7  1) 

(0  T) 

(2  1) 

(0  2) 

(2  0)  ; 

CeMfid  Call  1 

3 

3 

3 

10 

U 

2A 

20 

•3 

39 

3A 

112 

Staff  (TOO} 

(37  T) 

(2T  0) 

(U  7) 

(2T  0) 

(13  A) 

(*.*) 

(2.1) 

(3  •) 

(10) 

(0  3) 

(0  A) 

•racial  forca 

3 

1 

6 

13 

22 

1 

3A 

42 

Off 

(0  0) 

(0.2) 

(0  3) 

(0  3) 

(0  3) 

(0  2) 

(0  2) 

Infant  off 

1 

12 

13 

31 

2 

33 

4A 

Orlanc 

(0.1) 

(O.A) 

(0  7) 

(0  8) 

(0  2) 

(0  2) 

Inlanc  off 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Pralll 

(0  3) 

(0,  1) 

Aaa  oad  gl  tuf 

1 

1 

1 

2 

11 

14 

11 

2 

13 

28 

of 

(12  T) 

(2  T) 

(1  2) 

(0  » 

tO  8) 

(0  8) 

(0  3) 

(0  1) 

(0  1) 

4 

4 

4 

Mch  trns 

(0  1) 

Infant  c«Mw 

2 

2 

2 

off 

Infant  fs  off 

1 

3 

4 

4  1 

Bafr 

(0  1) 

(0  2) 

(0  2) 

Aaa  Inf  jf 

1 

1 

2 

2 

17 

2A 

4T 

10 

1 

11 

T8 

Caraar 

(W  T) 

(•  3) 

(T  0) 

(2  A) 

(A  A) 

(2  0) 

(2  •) 

(0  2) 

(0  1) 

(0  2)  1 

Infant  off 

2 

2 

2 

IT 

37 

T4 

24 

24 

•0  1 

Caraar 

(11  1) 

(T  0) 

(2  A) 

(A  1) 

(2  «) 

(3  1) 

(0  A) 

(0  2) 

(0  3) 

PajwAt  laaMrch 

1 

1 

1 

(T  •) 

(2  T) 

glvlalan 

1 

1 

1 

Tachnlgtia 

(0  1) 

(0  1) 

currant  (Auguac  1967)  C/pa  of  training  racalvad. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

(C)  Table  22  (cont.) 


latMMAUC* 

cntalBt 


4 

4 

u 

114 

40 

214 

24 

230 

(0.3) 

(0.3) 

(0.4) 

(1.3) 

(1.3) 

'1.4) 

(0.3) 

(10) 

4 

4 

42 

104 

4 

IM 

142 

10.3) 

(0.3) 

(10). 

(1.0) 

(0.1) 

(1.0) 

(0.4) 

12 

14 

29 

39 

7 

93 

3 

114 

(0.0) 

(0.0) 

(0.3) 

(0.9) 

(0.2) 

(0.4) 

(0.3) 

t  2 

(0.2)  (0.1) 


MtClM 

CiM 

AMff  Mf  Itl* 


Off 

A«Mr  HlUt  eff 
A««  AMM  eff 


(0.5)  (0.1)  (0.2) 

1  1 

(0.5)  (0.1) 

5  0  0 


(00)  (0.3) 

1 


0  » 

(0.3)  (0.3) 

1  1 

(0.1)  (0.1) 


(0.4)  (0.2)  (0.2)  (0.2) 

1  1 


(0.1)  (0.1) 

1 


3  0  5  14  ) 

(3.3)  (1.4)  (0.3)  (1.0)  (0.1) 


•iOlA  Aivi 

mim  m 

MIU  OMtM 
ItQlW f 
toflA  0  •it 
IaIv 

ft^lM  afa  aff 
Hir  afal#  rao 
aff 

Mia  aiaip  aff 
AifvaffC  raaO  aff 

M  ««  par 
•f 

■agia  aff  arlaac 


■agia  ag  aalac 
aff 


aff 

Miaaar  aar 


10  0 
(0.2)  (0.2) 


(0.1) 

(0.2) 

(O.i) 

(0.2) 

(0  1> 

(0.1) 

2 

1 

3 

3 

4 

(0.1) 

4 

4 

1 

1 

3 

4 

7 

4 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

11 

14 

129 

124 

41 

299 

313 

(0.4) 

(0.9) 

(3.2) 

(19) 

(0.») 

(10) 

(1.3) 

7 

1 

4 

4 

(0.2) 

(0  1) 

Arclllaff7: 

Arclll  HKr 

Traaap 

•accarp  agar 

Art  lallaa  aataar 
laapaetlaa  Off 

4  Plaia  Artlll 

parclll  aff 
Orlaat 

Artlll  auraap  aff 
Artlll  aaMBil  aff 
Artlll  aff  Male 


17 

17 

34 

39 

(0  4) 

(0.3) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

3 

(0.1) 

3 

4 

21 

27 

31 

(0  1) 

(0.3) 

(0  1) 

(0.1) 

1 

3 

3 

1 

9 

9 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

3 

(0.1) 

1 

4 

7 

3 

(0.1) 

2 

7 

4 

43 

144 

40 

309  1 

331 

(10) 

(2.4) 

(13) 

(2  0) 

(1.3) 

I.t.,  curtmc  (Auguic  1967)  Cyp«  of  crainii«  rocolvod. 
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(C)T«ble  22  (cont.) 


MUurf  ^  T»ul  T«ul 

IfItiM _ fa _ LLla _ LlH _ K _ fm _ Sll _ UJ! _ lU _ rui<  c.  i  u  i  n  op  x  otf  lom 

tetllUry  (Mat) 


Artiu  •re 

112) 

10 

17 

32 

32 

90 

Ctratr 

O.i),  (2.))  <2. 4)  (1.4) 

(0  0) 

0-0) 

(0.1) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

1 

1 

1 

tUU 

CC2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

(0.1) 

3 

3 

3 

•ItatUB 

(0,1) 

MC  «at  ripalr 

2 

2 

2 

ore  tmi* 

1 

4 

3 

10 

10 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

OCfiMff  cfTH*’ 

1 

1 

4 

13 

1 

22 

23 

<0,1 

<0.l) 

(0.1) 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

A1  ••  *1^1 

1 

1 

2 

1) 

13 

17 

c«f  tC 

<0.)) 

(0.1) 

(O.l) 

(0.4) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

U  tf  CMNBl* 

1 

1 

17 

4 

11 

41 

4 

44 

ocr 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.4) 

(0.1) 

(0.4) 

(0.3) 

(0.1) 

(0.2) 

■  l«Ml  •(( 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

9 

OrlMt 

<0  )) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

■IfMl  Ml 

1 

1 

3 

4 

7 

• 

Mia  aff 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0,1) 

(0.1) 

•t«Mi 

4 

4 

13 

1 

14 

20 

•tt 

<0  )) 

(0.)) 

(0.3) 

(O.l) 

(0.1) 

OCC  MaMt* 

2 

3 

5 

2 

7 

ctr 

OCC  ate  earr 

11 

1 

12 

12 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

OCClcar  rteta 

1 

) 

4 

13 

4 

3 

22 

24 

(0  )) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(0.3) 

(0  1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0  1) 

tea  alpMl 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

aCC  ear 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

Talafli  taUCf 

3 

3 

3 

aCC 

OCC  al«Ml  •■u 

) 

24 

29 

•  7 

N 

9 

IM 

1 

224 

(0  0) 

(2  0) 

0.4) 

(2  1) 

(15) 

(0.2) 

(t.)) 

(0.9) 

lt«Ml  aCC 

1  ) 

1) 

21 

9 

9 

30 

aaraar 

02)  (1.4) 

(It) 

0  2) 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

Traaaaatutlaa: 

ca  Traaatecca* 

1 

1 

claa 

Her  traaap  ao 

2 

2 

2 

a«U 

•ala  aCC  traaa- 

7 

7 

11 

37  7 

35 

42 

p9tK 

(0.9) 

(0.4) 

(0.3) 

(0.4)  (02) 

(0.4) 

(0.2) 

Traaap  ai^fly 

4 

3  1 

10 

10 

aCC 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

IcavaOara 

2 

2 

2 

aCClcar 

Traaaf  aCC 

1 

1 

1 

raCraah 

(0.3) 

(O.l) 

Traaaf  aCC 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

7 

erlaat 

(0  2) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

Traaap  aCC 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

caraar 

(0  3) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

OrOaaaca: 

Rtl  vela  w  CM 

2 

1 

3 

3 

tn 

teaaaaat  w  aM 

1 

1  1 

2 

»•» 

teavnlt  raerC 

1 

1 

1 

HOO 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

•2  OrOnanca 

3 

3 

Or4  latacwOiata  Tni| 

1 

1 

1 

OrC  IxMrt 

2 

1 

3 

3 

Auto  char 

1 

1 

1 

teta  Sve  0r4  Vahlela 

1 

1 

2 

24 

13 

41 

43 

(0  3) 

(0.1) 

(O.l) 

(0.7) 

(0.2) 

(0.3) 

(0.2) 

All  ehaa  eCC 

1 

1 

1 

or lane 

(0,1) 

(0.1) 

OtMlc  eCC 

1 

1 

7 

3 

10 

11 

or lane 

(O.l) 

(0  1) 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

OrOca  oCC  Castll 

1 

1 

1 

*1.*.,  curranc  (Augusc  1%7)  typ*  of  training  racalvad. 
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(C)  Table  22  (cent.) 


attui; ,  Itul  i>ul  Toui 

Mauia - !■ - laiH — ua — M - m - sd — ujc — lu _ n«»-  at _ ut  t  n w  «c  otar  T.m 

OvaMM  <CmC) 


Um  Mtac  np 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

13 

10 

•ee 

(0  1) 

(0.1) 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

0r4M  McCiM 

1 

0 

10 

32 

43 

31 

120  1 

139 

•ee 

(1.2) 

(0  7) 

(0.0) 

(1.3) 

(0.7) 

(O.J) 

(0.0) 

(0.0) 

ONe*  »^ly 

2 

2 

« 

11 

1 

21 

23 

•ee 

(0.2) 

(0  1) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

A«u  Mtac  r«p 

9 

2 

11  1 

12 

•ee 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

Or4c«  «aMi 

4 

4 

14 

23 

2 

39  2 

43 

•ee 

(0  3) 

(0.2) 

(0.3) 

(0.3) 

(0.3) 

(0.2) 

or4c«  •ee 

•riaic 

1 

1 

3 

• 

2 

13 

10 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

All  •••  914 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

bv  •( 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

Or4««  9ii 

1  ) 

14 

10 

12 

12 

30 

c»r99r 

<1.2)  (O.S) 

(1.1) 

(1.0) 

(0.3) 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

C»n0r  ON  ■•tair 

3 

3 

3 

•ielM 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

QuarCMMaMr: 

1 

1 

1 

Hn  p99k  H 

1 

1 

1 

•Nile 

€•••••  •••!• 

1 

1 

•ee 

Af«f  *1^ 

2 

1 

3 

3 

nmm  •ee 

OR  mUc  aiip^rv 

2 

2 

2 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

Oieicar  OR  basic 

1 

3 

0 

20 

20 

43 

03  1 

92 

<1.2) 

(0.4) 

(0  3) 

(0.3) 

(0.3) 

(1.0) 

(0.0) 

(0.4) 

OR  Ccapaaf  aee 

3 

3 

3 

(0.1) 

rcrol  Nacc  ai^ 

1 

1 

2 

7 

2 

1 

10 

12 

•e 

(0.3) 

(0  1) 

(0.1) 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

Asa  R  aee  cara«r 

1  1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

7 

(1.2)  (0.3) 

(0.3) 

(0.3) 

OR  aeetCM 

2 

4 

0 

0 

earavr 

(0.3) 

(0  3) 

(0.3) 

Army  IMleal  Carp? 

CCl  HHlcal 

1 

1 

1 

OMiclacrf  atfv 

1 

1 

1 

IMleal  Insfaccera: 

1 

4 

3 

3 

Various  CUaa«a 

(O.l) 

n  tt  H 

1 

1 

1 

(0.3) 

(0.1) 

»  »  n 

1 

2 

3 

3 

21 

21 

21 

(0.3) 

(0  1) 

(O.l) 

U  •!  M 

1 

1 

1 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

"  •'  " 

1 

1 

1 

tt  tt  n 

7 

3 

10 

10 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

M  ••  tt 

1 

1 

2 

4 

0 

7 

(0.1) 

(0  1) 

(O.l) 

..  ..  n 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

PCva  mA  erianc 

1 

1 

1 

OAar  surAaoaa 

4 

4 

4 

(O.l) 

AaNa  my  $  ott 

1 

1 

1 

U 

AmAs  aee  arlant 

4 

4 

30 

72 

10 

124 

120 

(0.3) 

(0.2) 

(0.9) 

(ID 

(O.J) 

(0  0) 

(0.3) 

RNic«i  aupp  oee 

2 

1 

3 

3 

RsAical  aAR  aee 

3 

3 

31 

40 

14 

•3 

90 

(0  A) 

(0.3) 

(0.0) 

(0.0) 

(0.3) 

(0.0) 

(0.4) 

■aaplcal  A^ 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

(0,1) 

(O.l) 

AaaAa  see  earaar 

1 

1 

2 

2 

currant  (Auguit  1967)  typ«  of  training  racalvad. 


CONFI  DENTIAL 


CONFI DENTIAL 


(.C',  Table  22  (cont.) 


Mllury  ,  Total  Total  Total 

IteUia _ Ol _ ItS-SB _ ILSK _ K _ StS- _ Etl _ U-I _ HU _ CkU _ SU _ tutu  C»  ot  OOmr  tmmI 

Adjutmt  Caaoral 
(Coot) 


Hra  Moag 

2 

S 

7 

7 

Igoclal 

(O.l) 

Off  a4J  gal 

20 

20 

42 

74 

2 

124  2 

147 

gate 

(i.i) 

(l.l) 

(l.l) 

(l.l) 

(O.l) 

(0.0) 

(0.4) 

Para  oMOg 

Of fiaar 

1 

4 

5 

4 

4 

1 

12 

14 

(O.J) 

(O.J) 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

Mint  got* 

2 

1 

4 

4 

Offlcar 

(O.l) 

A4J  gal  aff 

2 

2 

1 

7 

7 

Orlofit 

(O.l) 

A4J  gal  off 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Caroor 

(O.J) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

CaalM  Coffga: 

Soatry  4eg 

1 

1 

1 

Canlno  Corga 

2 

2 

7 

7 

Off 

(0.1) 

1  1  1 


MUtarir  foUea'. 


Crloloal  lavoatg. 

1 

(0.2) 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

1 

2 

2 

IV  afflear 

1 

1 

1 

IV  offlcar 

1 

4 

2 

12 

11  1 

24 

1 

20 

(O.l) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

IV  off  rafraahar 

2 

2 

IV  offlcar  orloat 

2 

2 

g 

1 

• 

ll 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

2 

2 

4 

4 

« 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

Hllltan  Hualeal  Corfa: 
Varloua  «ra4oa 


1 

(O.l) 


1 

(O.l) 


Air  ferea 


Air  ecrol  war  hal 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Air  Udlo  arit  hal 

2 

2 

2 

Ac  Hea  halgar 

2 

2 

2 

Haathar  oba  hal 

1 

1 

Traaagort  hal 

i 

(0  2) 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

2 

2 

2 

(O.l) 

4 

1 

Pilot  hallcotar 

2 

(0.2) 

2 

(O.l) 

g 

(0.2) 

20 

(0.4) 

4g 

(l.O) 

104 

(0.7) 

104 

(0.4) 

Pilot  traaagort 

1 

(0.1) 

1 

(O.l) 

12 

(0.2) 

21 

(0.2) 

4 

(O.l) 

27 

(0.2) 

24 

(0.2) 

Pilot  tact  fight 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

(O.l) 

2g 

(0.7) 

44 

(1.2) 

44 

(l.l) 

142 

(l.l) 

144 

(0.7) 

PI lac  twin  ooglaa 

Pilot  light  air 

2 

(0.2) 

2 

(O.l) 

2 

1 

24 

(0.4) 

70 

(1.2) 

1 

H 

(0.4) 

2 

1 

'.00 

(0.4) 

Sgttdra  eh 

2 

(O.S) 

7 

(0.2) 

10 

(0.4) 

2 

2 

12 

navigator 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

(O.l) 

10 

(0.2) 

24 

(0.4) 

24 

(0.2) 

40 

(0.2) 

Ohaarvor 

2 

(O.l) 

22 

(0.2) 

24 

(O.g) 

42 

(0.4) 

47 

(0.4) 

122 

(0.2) 

InatiMctora 

2 

(0.2) 

2 

(O.l) 

1 

1 

2 

local  officer 

1 

4 

(O.l) 

g 

(0.2) 

12 

(O.l) 

7 

(O.l) 

20 

(O.l) 

Orgaalaac Ion 

Phocograg  off 

1 

(0.1) 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

1 

1 

ataff  off 

1 

(0.2) 

i 

(2.4) 

2  2  2 

(2.0)  (2.4)  (1.4) 

2 

(0.4) 

12 

(0.7) 

1 

1 

12 

(O.l) 

Voachor  off 

2 

(O.l) 

4 

(O.l) 

4 

(O.l) 

4 

Air  traffic  ctrol 

Fight  aafatr  off 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

(O.l) 

2 

2 

4 

a 

1 

CoHunlcatlon  off 

2 

(O.l) 

4 

(O.l) 

2 

14 

(O.l) 

14 

(O.l) 

currant 

(August  1967) 

typs  of 

trsifiing  rtctlvvd. 
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r 
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miiMrr 

_ Stt- 


JiSa _ »i  cw 


Tetal 


u  t  m 


Tecel 


SiL. 


i  U  lU 


Tecel 

-i2 _ 


ffimf 


Air  Force  (Cent) 
Veefone  eoncrel* 
Ur 


t  2 

(O.S)  (0.2) 


) 

(0.2) 


lleccronleo  off 

2 

4 

(O.l) 

4 

4 

Air  Nee  eceff  off 

2 

(0.2) 

2 

(0.1) 

3 

(0.1) 

4 

(0.1) 

1 

0  1 

(O.l) 

11 

Alrcrefc  enclMer 

1 

1 

1 

Air  Nee  officer 

1 

13 

(0.2) 

10 

(0.4) 

34 

(0.2) 

34 

(0. 

Are  evainlc  off 

10 

(0.2) 

1 

11  1 
(0.1) 

12 

Air  ireueA  e^er. 

1  3  • 

(1.2)  (0.0)  (0.4) 

12 

(0.2) 

17 

(0.4) 

1 

(0.1) 

4 

(0.1) 

31 

(0.2) 

43 

(0. 

Coeecructlon  eof. 

4 

(0.1) 

4 

4 

Alreen  TechnlcUn 

2 

4 

(O.l) 

0 

(0. 1) 

0 

Supfl  ecef  off 

1 

1 

1 

Supply  off 

(0.1) 

1 

(0.1) 

0 

(0.1) 

3 

(O.l) 

14 

(0.1) 

13 

(0 

Acc  fee  officer 

12 

(0.)) 

12 

(0.1) 

12 

Fere  eda  off 

1 

(0.1) 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

Foreign  Igue  Inec 

3 

(0.1) 

3 

3 

Seel  Inveee  off 

7 

(0.2) 

7 

7 

Avlee  Mdl  off 

1 

(0.)) 

(0.1) 

1 

Nedlc  off  gel 

2 

(0.2) 

2 

(0.1) 

* 

1 

3 

Oeneel  off  gal 

Ned  eda  off 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

Hevy: 

TreneUClon  unavelUble 


(O.l) 

(0.1) 

lending  fire 
etelf  baaing 

2 

2 

Ned  off  e^c 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

(0.1) 

TrenaleClen  unavelUble 

1 

1 

2 

M  ..  .. 

1 

1 

"  "  " 

1 

4  1 

(0.1) 

g 

(0  1) 

Aagblbleue 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

1 

!lavel  engineer 

1 

(0.1) 

1 

(O.l) 

3 

(O.l) 

1 

4 

Navel  gunfire 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

(O.l) 

1  1 

2 

Foreign  off  ee« 

1 

(0.1) 

(O.l) 

7 

(0.7) 

1 

1 

(O.l) 

Navel  ouegly 

2 

(0.2) 

2 

(0  1) 

13 

(0  4) 

1 

16 

(0.1) 

Naval  euggly 

aenegeaenc 

3 

(0.0) 

3 

(0.2) 

teolc  erenoport  ON 

3 

(0  t) 

) 

Sorv.  for.  off 

Intelligence 

1  1 

1 

Naval  coMend 

2  1 
(2.4)  (0.3) 

3 

(0.2) 

OuaMp  aeneg 

1 

(0  5) 

1 

(0.1) 

InaCcuccor  aeneg 

1  3 

(0. 3)  (0  2) 

4 

(0  2) 

Electrician 

1  7 

3 

Scab  oH 

(0.1> 

1 

(0  1) 

*1.*..  current  (August  1967)  type  of  training  received. 


CO:<JFIJ)ENTiAL 


SSMJu 


% 

0  I) 


I 


MUurjr  , 

jjiiirfM _ Sm. 

CC2  Mcurtty  •tUt 
UC«1  McyrtC7  MO 
tcttl  Clerk 

A«r  rketo  Utarf 
lecofUMlf  lecerret 
CcBkat  Intelt 
Territorial  Intel 
tetel  kettle  or4er 
ItrateiU  letel 
Itret  Intel  reaaar 

Intel  eeeurlty  off 

Hletel  etaff  of  If 

Inatal  letel  off 
Tow  leterrof  off 

Intel  eteff  off 

letel  reeaarrK  off 

tM|e  letarp  off 
Area  Intel  officer 

Nil  Intel  off  cer 


AlBln.  flnaere; 
HlMlt  arrountlni 

fie  aMnai  kul|et 


ftnanre  off  refree 
finance  off  orient 

Plnaere  off  rareer 

Pepwr: 

Papwar  prartlre 
Pepvar  off 
Peprhol  opn  off 
PapMr  riln  Officer 
Off  pep  rlv  effalr 

lefonaatlon  end 

preee  off 

Iteff  off  pepwr 

Provoet  Narahal: 


Provoat  Narahall 
"vartoue  iredae" 


Adjutant  Cereral: 
Itenoprep  hp 

ADPS 

Pare  edn  epeclel 


CONFIDENTIAL 

(C)  Table  22  (cont.) 

fetal  Total 


2 

2 

4 

4 

i 

to 

14 

31 

4 

1 

43 

41 

<1  4) 

(0  1) 

(0.9) 

(0.9) 

(O.l) 

(0.3) 

(0.2) 

7 

11 

4 

30 

12 

42 

(0.2) 

(0.3) 

(0.1) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

3 

3 

3 

(O.l) 

) 

9 

14 

31 

49 

14 

92 

13 

119 

(1.4) 

(0  7) 

(0.1) 

(0.9) 

(Of) 

(0.3) 

(Of) 

(0.2) 

(0.4) 

2 

I 

10 

12 

33 

10 

44 

1 

44 

(0.^ 

(0.1) 

(0  1) 

(0  3) 

(0.4) 

(0.2) 

(0.4) 

(0  3) 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

1 

1 

2 

2 

(0.)) 

(0  1) 

(0.1) 

2 

4 

1 

1 

(O.l) 

1 

14 

14 

63 

41 

4 

109 

1 

124 

(0.)) 

(l.l) 

(0  9) 

(II) 

(0.6) 

(O.l) 

(0.7) 

(0.4) 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

(0  1) 

(0.1) 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

6 

1 

1 

(0.1) 

(0  1) 

(O.l) 

1 

6 

7 

11 

14 

1 

33 

40 

(0.)) 

(0  4) 

(0.4) 

(0  4) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(0  2) 

1 

4 

4 

4 

(0  1) 

2 

2 

2 

) 

2 

4 

4 

(0  1) 

2 

I 

12 

24 

1 

1 

34 

46 

(0.4) 

(0.1) 

(0.7) 

(0.1) 

1 

(0.1) 

(0  2) 

1 

(0.2) 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

1 

1) 

14 

)9 

40 

27 

lOf 

4 

124 

(0.)) 

(l.O) 

(0.1) 

(10) 

[ 

(0.4) 

(0  4) 

(0.7) 

(O.l) 

(0.4) 

2 

2 

4 

3 

9 

11 

(0  2) 

(0.1) 

(0  1) 

(0  1) 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

9 

(0  3) 

(0  4) 

(0  3) 

(0  1) 

4 

10 

14 

23 

4 

27 

1  1 

43 

(1  1) 

(0.1) 

(0  1) 

(0  4) 

(0  1) 

(0  2) 

(0.2) 

(0  2) 

« 

42 

49 

»24 

94 

39 

240 

10 

319 

(14) 

(J.2) 

(2  •) 

(3  1) 

(14) 

(0  I) 

(17) 

(O.l) 

(1.3) 

4 

1 

4 

4 

(0  1) 

2 

7 

9 

10 

4 

14 

24 

(0.4) 

(0  4) 

(0  4) 

(0  2) 

(0  1) 

(O.l) 

(0  1) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

(0  1) 

(0  1) 

) 

) 

1 

4 

4 

11 

(0  I) 

(0.2) 

(0  4) 

(O.l) 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

1 

1 

(O.l) 

3 

2 

4 

4 

current  (August  1^67)  type  of  training  received. 
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CONFI DENTI AL 


(C)  Table  22  (cent.) 


Hlllcary  * 

C4u€«tlOB  CM 

Lt  c«i  n  c« 

•« 

Total 

Cm 

Col 

LtC 

Ml 

Total 

rifld 

Cot 

111 

>it 

Total 

Co 

OC  Othor  Total 

lUvy  (CMC) 

Walfhc  cr«ns 

1 

1 

1 

Mid  traffic 

MM|MCnt 

Elaetreolc 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

Tranalaclona 

1 

1 

1 

unavalUbla 

(0.1) 

(0.1) 

Frog  Mn 

1 

1 

2 

Olaatcor  concrol 

1 

1 

1 

(^naral  Una 

t 

5 

13 

1 

8 

21 

0.2) 

(0.4) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

Nina  atMoplng 

2 

2 

7 

7 

f 

(0.2) 

(0.1) 

(0.2) 

Fara  aita  oH 

1 

1 

4 

4 

5 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

Wale  naval  oh 

2 

115 

117 

5  122 

(2.5) 

(0.8) 

(O.l)  (0.5) 

Shipyard  MMg 

S 

1 

7 

7 

(O.l) 

naval  ArehUaeC 

1 

1 

1 

Undarxatar 

1 

1 

1 

dasolltlon 

Hydrographic  ang 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

(0  1) 

(O.l) 

froapacclva  anglnaar' 

1 

1 

1 

Ing  offtcar 

1 

1 

1 

Narlnaa: 

Jungla 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

Wale 

1 

3 

4 

8 

7 

15 

If 

(1.2) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

(O.l) 

current  (Auguet  1967)  type  of  training  received. 
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CONPI 02NTIAL 


<C)  Table  23 


FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES 

SPOKEN  BY 

RVNAF  OFFICERS, 

BY  RANK 

(U) 

\ 

FMaltA  UaiuAM  Gan 

LtGaa 

M  Gan 

K 

Tatal 

Gaa 

Cal 

uc 

Haj 

ToUl 
Fla  Id 

Cat 

ILt 

Tatal 

CO 

OC  Othar 

i 

1 

Total 

Franch 

1 

1 

1  ' 

Franch  lng(I  lah 

2 

(25.0) 

2 

(5.0) 

9 

(0.7) 

9 

(0.5) 

22 

(0.5) 

35 

(0.5) 

129 

(2.6) 

166 

(1.2) 

367  13 

(4.9)(5.l) 

577  ' 

(2.3) 

Franch'Chloaaa 

2 

13 

(0.2) 

90 

(1.9) 

105 

(0.7) 

272  11 

(3.6)  (2.7) 

366 

(1.6) 

Fraiich*Caabo4Un 

2 

(0.5) 

6 

(0.6) 

10 

(0.6) 

41 

(l.O) 

64 

(1.3) 

276 

(6.0) 

401 

(2.6) 

1596  92 
(2l.4)(22.3) 

2101 

(1.4) 

Franch-UaCUn  1 

00.0) 

1 

(12.5) 

1 

<«.3) 

3 

(16  7) 

6 

(15.0) 

11 

(13.4) 

67 

(16.3) 

335 

(25.5) 
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(23.4) 

1233 

00.4) 
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(27.5) 

642 

(16.2) 

3901 

(25.5) 

742  31 
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(20.4) 

Franch  Thai 

In^Ilah 

Ingllah'Franch 

1 

(5.6) 

1 

(2.5) 

23 

(6.3) 

«f.l) 

53 

(4.0) 

(i.l) 

76 

(4.3) 

1 

83 

(2.0) 

1 

2 

149 
(2  2) 

1 

470 

(10.2) 

1 

6 

702 

(4.6, 
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(10.0)(15.0) 

1  1 

5 

1592 

(6.4) 

(B|llah-Chloaaa 

) 

(3.7) 

3 

(0.6) 

6 

(0.5) 

12 

(0.7) 

6 

(0  2) 

26 

(0.4) 
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(7.5) 

379 

(2.5) 
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(3.9) 
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3 

(5.7) 

13 

(3.6) 

45 
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(3.5) 

234 

(5.6) 

592 

(6.9) 

731 

(15.8) 

1557 

(10.2) 

1776  105 
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3499  1 
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Ingllah-UotUn 

5 

(02.5) 

9 

(75.0) 

13 

(72.2) 

27 

(67.5) 

49 

(59.1) 

215 

(56.7) 

729 

(55.4) 

99) 

(56.3) 

2090 

(51.5) 

5175 
(47  6) 

1352 

(29.2) 

6617 

(43.2) 

567  27 

(7.6)  (6.5) 

1251 

(330)  ; 

China aa^Fraach 

5 

10 

(0.2) 

13 

(0  1) 

15  1 

(0.2)  (0  2) 

2* 

(O.l)  1 

Chlnaaa-lagllah 

2 

2 

8 

(0.1) 

10  1 

Chloaaa 

3 

4 

(O.l) 

7 

13  1 

(0.2)  (0.2) 

21 

(O.l) 

ChliMBa-UaCUa 

1 

(1.2) 

5 

(1.4) 

8 

(0.6) 

14 

(0.8) 

17 

(0.4) 

21 

(0  3) 

13 

(0.3) 

51 

(0.3) 

6  1 

(O.l)  (0.2) 

72 

(0.3) 

CaabodU  a- Fraach 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5  \ 

Caabotflan’laillah 

• 

1 

^  1 

Caabad  La  n  •  Ch  1  na  aa 

1 

1 

3 

Ca  ahad  La  a  <  La  a  c  U  n 

2 

0.5) 

6 

(0.5) 

t 

(0.5) 

9 

(0.2) 

7 

(O.l) 

6 

(O.l) 

22 

(O.l) 

6 

(0.1) 

36  j 

(O.l)  j 
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1 

1  1 

LaotLan-Chlaaaa 
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1 
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1 

(0.1) 

2 
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6 

(0.1) 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1  y 

i 
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1 

2 

1 

k 

1 
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2 

*  ! 

1 

(0.1) 

1 

<0  1) 

2 

3 

1 

6 

1 

i 

7 
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7 

(0.2) 

7 

10 

(0  1) 

17 

(O.l) 
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1 

1 

4 

(O.l) 

5 
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1 

k 

(0  1) 

1 

6 

13 

(0.2) 

19 

(O.l) 

Ga  raa  n  -  Caabad  la  n 

1 

(1.2) 

1 

(0.3) 

7 

(0,5) 

9 

(0,5) 

12 

(0.3) 

17 

(0.5) 

16 

(0  3) 

45 

(0.3) 

2 

56 

(0.2) 

Spanlah-Franeh 

5 

(0.1) 

5 

Spaalah-lnillah 

1 

1 

1 

(0.2) 

2 

Spanl^'Chlnaaa 

1 

1 

6 

(0.1) 

7 

SHnlah'Laaclan  1 

(M.O) 

1 

(2.5) 

1 

(0.5) 

1 

(O.l) 

2 

(0  u 

1 

2 

5 

3 

9 

South  Karaan' 

Insllah 

1 

(').l) 

1 

(0.1) 

1 

1 

1 

3 

’  1 

SauCh  Korean' 

Franch 

3 

5  ) 

; 

South  Roraan* 

Japanaaa 

5 

(O.l) 

1 

6 

1 

7  * 

j. 

•  i 

Sauth  Roraan* 

Chlnaaa 

2 

(0,5) 

9 

(0.7) 

ll 

(0  6) 

20 

(0  5) 

12 

(0.2) 

2 

34 

(0.2) 

1 

46 
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*0r  no  foreign  language  capability.  Further  specification  of  this  category  was  Impos¬ 
sible  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  code  book. 
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(C)  Table  25 

MARITAL  STATUS  OF  RVNAF  OFFICERS  (U) 


Rank 

Single 

Widower 

Married 

Divorced 

Separated 

Gen 

Lt  Gen 

MaJ  Gen 

Brig  Gen 

2(16.7) 

2(11.1) 

2 

8 

10(83.3) 

16(88.9) 

1 

Total  Gen. 

Off. 

4(10.0) 

36(90.0) 

Col 

Lt  Col 

Maj 

6(7.3) 

25(6.8) 

82(6.2) 

1(1.2) 

3(0.8) 

6(0.5) 

75(91.5) 

335(91.5) 

1,214(92.3) 

2(0.5) 

1(0.1) 

Total  Field 
Grade  Off. 

113(6.4) 

10^ 

7(0.2) 

6(0.1) 

4(0.1) 

1(0-1) 

Capt 

1st  Lt 

2nd  Lt 

505(12.4) 

2,957(44.5) 

3.141(67.9) 

3,528(86.9) 

3,625(54.6) 

1,422(30.8) 

5(0.1) 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Total  Co. 

Grade  Off. 

17(0.1) 

8,575(56.0) 

7 

6 

Off  Candidate 

4,332(57.9) 

6(0.1) 

3,091(41.3) 

Other 

186(45.0) 

Grand  total 

11,276(45.1) 

13,512(54.0) 

I 

10 
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Part  Two:  The  Political  Structure 
of  the  RVNAF  Officer  Corps 


VI.  INTRODUCTION 


(U)  Part  Two  examines  salient  Institutional  characteristics  of 
the  RVNAF  to  understand  how  the  officer  corps  has  confronted  the  war 
and  affected  political  life  In  South  Vietnam. 

(U)  The  RVNAF  Is  a  product  of  the  political  struggle  among 
factions  during  the  Diem  era  and  of  the  Intensified  military  struggle 
against  the  Viet  Cong  In  the  latter  half  of  the  1960s.  As  such.  It 
has  experienced  rapid  and  uneven  growth  (see  Table  27).  In  the  last 
decade,  the  size  of  the  regular  armed  forces  Increased  by  100  percent, 
having  grown  from  1949  to  1957  by  a  factor  of  six.  This  development 
reflects  Increases  both  In  U.S.  military  assistance  to  the  Republic 
and  In  the  Intensity  of  the  war  Itself.  The  unevenness  with  which 
the  RVNAF  grew  during  Its  first  decade,  however.  Is  only  partially 
related  to  the  erratic  U.S.  commitments  (later  characterized  as 
"piecemeal  escalation")  made  under  various  Military  Assistance  Programs. 
The  growth  of  the  RVNAF  has  also  been  a  function  of  South  Vietnamese 
politics. 

(U)  Indeed,  control  of  the  armed  forces  In  South  Vietnam  has 
been  the  springboard  for  political  action,  and  the  command  and  control 
system  that  developed  In  the  RVNAF  served  to  ratify  and  facilitate 
political  combat.  Prior  to  1958,  units  and  commands  of  the  RVNAF  were 
under  no  single  authority.  Early  In  his  rule.  Diem  sought  to  control 
the  armed  forces,  particularly  the  officer  corps.  By  the  end  of  1958 
he  had  consolidated  support  In  the  officer  corps,  reduced  the  size  of 
the  army,  and  through  a  Presidential  Decree/Law,  created  the  first  uni¬ 
fied  command  In  the  RVNAF  and  specified  a  single  commander  for  all  Viet¬ 
namese  armed  forces.  Likewise,  the  corps  commander  system  was  estab¬ 
lished  In  1964  with  the  Intention  of  consolidating  the  shifting  alliances 
of  the  1963  coup  participants,  although  ostensibly  It  was  designed  to 
facilitate  the  Introduction  of  American  combat  units  In  1965  and  later 
the  kind  of  operations  required  for  mobile  war. 
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ESTIMATED  RVNAF  STRENGTH,  1949-1967  (SELECTED  YEARS), 
BY  SERVICE  (U) 


Year 

Total  Regular 
Forces 

ARVN 

VNAF 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

1949 

25,000 

1950 

50,000 

1951 

65,800 

65,800 

1952 

128,000 

128,000 

1953 

151,345 

150,000 

1,345 

1954 

204,956 

200,000 

3,434 

1955 

174,956 

170,000 

3,434 

1956 

163,518 

.  156,000 

3,336 

4,182 

1957® 

145,463 

136,481 

4,164 

4,818 

1958 

(Jan) 

140,238 

131,343 

4,025 

4,870 

1958 

(Oct) 

147,855 

138,165 

4,590 

5,100 

1963 

216,000 

1964 

250,000 

1965 

302,600 

1966 

311,458 

274,667 

14,760 

15,491 

6,540 

1967 

325,255 

285,905 

16,073 

16,105 

7,172 

^The  almost  3o  percent  reduction  in  RVNAF  strength  of  this 
year  reflects  Diem's  action  to  disarm  certain  religious  sects 
and  other  forces  considered  politically  and  militarily  un¬ 
reliable. 
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(U)  Both  systems  of  command  instituted  In  the  RVNAF  In  1958  and 

1964  centralized  and  limited  Initiative  as  well  as  control.  Ultimately, 

35 

the  command  system  (like  the  promotion  system)  became  bogged  down 
by  the  Incapacity  of  the  higher  echelons  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  subordinate  units.  Excessive  centralization  also  tended  to  Inhibit 
the  development  of  military  Initiative,  and  the  political  constraints 
on  RVNAF  officers  tended  to  make  the  display  of  such  Initiative  risky 
Indeed.  Centralization  provided  the  key  to  political  control  and  en¬ 
forced  the  mandate  to  place  only  loyal  officers  In  the  powerful  commands. 
Loyalty  rather  than  achievement  was  the  basis  of  advancement  In  the 
RVNAF.  Moreover,  lacking  any  established  tradition  of  civilian  supremacy 
over  the  military,  the  military  tended  to  view  post-Dlem  governments 
as  the  opponent  In  Its  factional  warfare. 

35 

(U)  See  Section  IV,  above. 
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VII.  POLITICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  CORPS 


(U)  since  the  fall  of  Diem,  control  of  government  In  South  Vietnam 
has  been  determined  by  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  power  struggles  within 
the  RVNAF  officer  corps.  Thus,  In  politics,  the  differentiation  be¬ 
tween  military  and  civilian  Is  weak,  particularly  In  the  countryside, 
where  the  military  establishment  Is  the  main  administrative  apparatus 
of  government.  In  the  1967  national  elections,  for  example,  military 
service  constituted  a  major  occupational  category,  anl  RVNAF  officers 
won  21  percent  and  13  percent  respectively  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  House 
seats.  The  war,  moreover,  has  tended  to  prolong  the  military's  monopoly 
on  developmental  resources,  and  the  continual  Intrusion  of  the  military 
sector  Into  South  Vietnamese  life  has  not  been  paralleled  by  a  com¬ 
parable  development  In  the  viability  or  capabilities  of  civilian  polit¬ 
ical  organizations.  Indeed,  the  consistent  failure  of  nominally  civilian 
organizations  to  exercise  power  effectively  has  tended  to  reinforce 
rather  than  reduce  the  military's  control  over  South  Vietnamese  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics. 

(U)  It  Is  a  well-documented  finding  of  comparative  research  on 
military  participation  In  politics  that  the  capacity  to  Intervene  In 
politics  or  produce  stable  leadership  In  government  Is  related  to  the 
social  cohesion  of  the  officer  corps.  Social  cohesion.  In  turn.  Is  a 
product  of  a  variety  of  Interrelated  elements  such  as  training  and  oper¬ 
ational  experiences.  Indoctrination,  Inter-generatlonal  affiliations, 
and  the  changing  political  fortunes  of  key  officers.  If  social  cohesion 
determines  the  capability  of  the  officer  corps  to  Intervene  In  politics. 
It  also  contributes  to  the  propensity  to  do  so.  When,  In  effect,  the 
social  cohesion  of  the  military  exceeds  that  of  the  Incumbent  government 
during  a  major  crisis.  It  would  seem  that  Intervention  —  In  the  absence 
of  any  firm  tradition  of  civilian  control  over  the  military  —  would  be 
the  Inevitable  result.  As  a  base  upon  which  to  build  up  government  or 

25 

(U)  For  example,  from  the  1963  revolution  until  the  1967  elec¬ 
tion,  nominally  civilian  governments  were  In  power  a  little  more  than 
10  months  compared  with  the  more  than  3  years  of  government  by  military 
juntas. 
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staff  development  programs  In  the  countryside,  however,  the  military 
contributes  little  to  the  viability  of  the  GVN.  As  an  Institution, 
the  RVNAF  officer  corps  mirrors  the  social  and  political  tensions  of 
the  society  at  large.  The  nature  of  politics  within  the  RVNAF  has 
helped  reinforce  the  widely  held  Image  of  the  GVN  as  a  minority  govern¬ 
ment  that  serves  the  Interests  of  only  a  minority  of  the  Vietnamese 
population. 

(C)  In  a  society  characterized  by  highly  politicized  social 
forces,  the  RVNAF  officer  corps  Is  no  less  so.  In  the  RVNAF  there 
appears  to  be  an  Inverse  relationship  between  rank,  and  military  ability, 
and  It  Is  generally  acknowledged  that  a  rise  In  rank  or  change  In  assign¬ 
ment  signifies  a  change  In  political  fortune  rather  than  a  recognition 

37 

of  service  on  the  battlefield.  The  steady  expansion  In  the  size  of 

the  RVNAF  because  of  the  war  and  the  GVN's  1968  general  mobilization 

program,  however,  have  now  outpaced  promotion  politics  In  the  sense 

that  the  need  for  more  officers  and  thus  more  promotions  has  outstripped 

the  capacity  of  the  system  to  "sanction"  such  promotions.  Indeed,  it 

Is  estimated  that  under  the  present  promotion  system  it  will  take  the 

RVl'IAF  at  least  2.5  years  to  fill  mid-1968  (i.e. ,  pre-general-mobilization) 

requirements.  In  addition,  the  relatively  rapid  expansion  of  the  RVNAF 

in  the  1960s,  which  filled  the  officer  corps  with  men  of  approximately 
38 

the  same  age,  coupled  with  the  limited  opportunities  for  advancement 
produced  by  the  promotion  system,  fostered  the  development  of  factions 
to  which  officers  could  look  for  support  and  advancement. 

(U)  The  factions  within  the  RVNAF  officer  corps  tend  to  reflect 
divisions  in  the  Vietnamese  political  system  generally.  That  is,  the 
RVNAF  factions  reflect  the  tensions  between  northern  Catholics  and 
southern  Buddhists,  between  the  supporters  of  President  Thleu  and 

37 

(U)  From  1966  through  1968,  for  example,  less  than  2  percent  of 
all  RVNAF  promotions  were  made  on  the  basis  of  battlefield  performance. 

38 

(C)  Fifty  percent  of  all  RVNAF  officers  are  between  25  and  31 
years  old,  with  the  following  breakdown  by  grade:  51.4  percent  of  all 
officer  candidates  are  between  27  and  30  years  old;  and  43  percent  of 
all  company  grade  officers  are  between  27  and  32  years  old. 
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those  of  Vice  President  Ky,  and  between  officers  who  have  benefited  from 
the  war  (the  "staffers")  and  those  who  have  had  to  fight  It  (the  "fight¬ 
ers").  From  late  1965  to  mld-1968,  however,  the  basic  regional  and 
religious  tensions  within  the  officer  corps  were  subordinated  In  the 
struggle  between  Generals  Thleu  and  Ky  for  control  of  the  military  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 

(C)  The  basis  of  what  has  been  called  the  Thleu-Ky  conflict  was 
actually  laid  two  decades  ago.  The  first  class  (1946)  at  the  Hue  (now 
Dalat)  National  Military  Academy  graduated  63  RVNAF  officers.  Including 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  (see  Table  28  for  a  list  of  those  graduates 
still  on  active  duty).  The  first  graduating  class  of  the  Nam  Dlnh 
(now  Thu  Due)  Reserve  Officer  Training  system  Included  Vice  President 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  (see  Table  29).  The  graduates  from  these  service  aca¬ 
demies  today  constitute  an  Important  part  of  the  GVN's  power  elite, 
and  government  In  South  Vietnam  has  depended  upon  their  sanction.  By 
1967,  the  military  officers  In  the  RVNAF  could  be  characterized  as 
either  pro-Ky,  pro-Thleu,  or  neutral,  as  Table  30  depicts. 

(C)  The  Thleu-Ky  conflict  became  apparent  In  1967  about  the 
beginning  of  spring,  with  the  appearance  of  a  sign  throughout  the 
countryside  proclaiming  that  "the  government  of  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  Is  the 
government  of  the  poor  people."  Near  the  end  of  June,  the  terms  of  the 
conflict  were  set  by  the  stated  desire  of  both  to  run  for  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Republic.  This  contest,  which  threatened  to 
divide  the  military,  or,  more  precisely,  reduce  the  chances  of  a 
victorious  military  ticket  In  the  September  elections,  was  resolved 
during  a  three-day  meeting  of  the  Armed  Forces  Council  (composed  of 
all  active-duty  general  officers  of  the  RVNAF  and  controlled  by  the 
senior  generals  commanding  the  corps,  divisions,  and  special  warfare 
units)  beginning  June  30.  The  denouement  of  what  was  from  all  accounts 
a  highly  emotional  conference  produced  a  single  military  ticket  headed 
by  Nguyen  Van  Thleu.  This  decision,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
single  event.  Indicated  the  strength  of  Thleu* s  support  among  the 
senior  RVNAF  generals.  By  August  1967  the  Thleu  supporters  Included 
three  corps  commanders  and  five  division  commanders,  plus  the  commanders 
of  the  airborne,  ranger,  and  artillery  units.  In  contrast,  Ky  had  the 
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Brig  Gen  Nguyen  vinh  Nghi  1952  Buddhist  SVN  C/S,  I  Cor] 

Brig  Gen  Truong  quang  An  1952  Buddhist  SVN  CG,  23  Dlv 


(C)  Table  29 


RVNAF  GENERAL  OFFICERS:  NAM  OINH-THU  DUC  GRADUATES  (U) 


Officer 

Year  of 
.  Service 
Entry 

Religion 

■ - 1 

Birthplace 

(Region) 

Position 
(Aug.  1967) 

AVM  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 

1951 

Buddhist 

NVN 

Premier,  CG,  VNAF 

Lt  Gen  Nguyen 

1951 

Catholic 

NVN 

Min  Info  and 

Bao  Trl 

Chleu  Hoi 

Maj  Gen  Tran  van 

1951 

Buddhist 

SVN 

Anb,  Korea 

Minh 

Maj  Gen  Nguyen  due 

1951 

Catholic 

NVN 

ADC/S (RD),  JGS 

Thang 

Maj  Gen  quang 

1953 

Buddhist 

SVN 

CG,  1  Dlv 

Truong 

Brig  Gen  Nguyen 

1951 

Confucian 

SVN 

Dir  Gen,  Natl 

ngoc  Loan 

Police 

Brig  Gen  Nguyen 

1953 

Buddhist 

SVN 

CG,  21  Dlv 

van  Mlnh 
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(C)  Table  30 

RVNAF  COHKANDCRS  AND  THEIR  POLITICS  (L') 


Officer 

Poeltlon 

Change  (If  any) 

During 

During  Thleu-Ky 

Thleu  Conaoll- 

Rank 

Conflict,  Sept.  1967- 

datlone, 

1967 

Naae 

Auguat  1967 

Hay  1966 

June  1968-Jan.  1969 

Thlcu  SuDDortere 

Gen 

Tran  chlen  Khlen 

Aab,  Taiwan 

Min  Interior 

Lt  Gen 

Dang  van  Quang 

Min  Nat  Ping 

Spec  Aaat  to  Preeldent 

Lt  Gen 

Do  cao  Trl 

Aab,  Korea 

CC,  HI  Corpe 

Lt  Gen 

Hoang  xuan  Laa 

OC,  1  Corpe 

Lt  Gen 

Vlnh  Loc 

CC,  11  Corpe 

ARVN  Dir  Trng;  CMDT, 

Mil  Adv,  Parla  Talka 

Nat  Def  Coll 

MaJ  Gen 

Lu  mong  Laa 

Comdr,  Gen  Trng  Ag 

CC,  11  Corpe 

Ma]  Can 

Nguyen  van  La 

IG,  RVNAF 

DC/s.  JCS;  Condr.RF/PF 

MaJ  Gen 

Nguyen  van  Manh 

CG,  IV  Corpe 

1C,  RVNAF 

MaJ  Gen 

Du  quoc  Dung 

CG,  Airborne 

Brig  Gen 

Nguyen  van  Mlnh 

CG.  21  Dlv 

Prom  to  MaJ  Gen 

Comdr,  CHD  (Saigon-Cla  Dlnh) 

Brig  Gen 

Nguyen  xuan  Thlnh 

Comdr,  Arty 

CC,  25  Dlv;  prom  to  MC 

BrlR  Gen 

Phatn  quoc  Thuan 

CC,  5  Dlv 

Prom  to  HaJ  Cen 

Brig  Gen 

Nguyen  vlet  Thanh 

CC,  7  Dlv 

CC,  IV  Corpa;  prom 

to  MC 

Brig  Gen 

Lam  quang  Thl 

CG,  9  Dlv 

CMDT,  VNMA  (Dalat); 

prom  to  MaJ  Cen 

Brig  Gen 

Phsn  trong  Chlnh 

CC,  25  Dlv 

DCC  (RF/PF),  111 

Corpe;  prom  to  MC 

Col 

Tran  van  Hal 

Comdr ,  Rangera 

Dir  Gen,  Nat  Police 

Ky  SupDortere 


Gen 

Lt  Gen 

Lt  Gen 

HaJ  Gen 

MaJ  Cen 
MaJ  Cen 
Brig  Gen 

Cao  van  Vlen 

Pham  xuan  Chleu 

Le  Nguyen  Khang 

Nguyen  due  Thang 

Nguyen  bao  Trl 

Llnh  quang  Vlen 

Nguyen  ngoc  Loan 

■  '  "  '  ■  ■  ■  1 

C/S  (JGS);  Min  Def 

SYG,  Nat  Lesderahlp  Co 
CC.  Ill  Corpa;  CC, 
Marines 

ADC/S  (RD),  JCS 

Min  Info  and  Chleu  Hoi 
Min  N.t  Security 

Dir  Gen,  Natl  Police 

C/S,  JCS 

I'naeslgned 

DC/S,  JCS;  CoBidr 

RF/PF;  CC.  IV  Corpe 
MORD 

Min  Interior;  C,  CIA 
WcMnded 

CC,  Marines 

Spec  Aast  to  C/S,  JGS; 

Comdr  Arty 

L'naaalgned 

Unasslgned 

L’naaslgned:  prom  to  MaJ  Cen 

Identified 

with  Tran  van  Huont'a  Southern  Old  Studenta  Aaan  (Lien  Truont) 

Lt  Cen 

Tran  ngoc  Tam 

Chrmn,  FU'MAF 

Lt  Gen 

Do  cao  Trl 

Aaib,  Korea 

CG,  nx  Corpa 

MaJ  Cen 

Nguyen  van  La 

IC,  RVNAF 

DC/S,  JCS;  CosMir  RF/PF 

MaJ  Gen 

Tran  thanh  Phong 

DC/S(J-3),  JGS 

C/S,  JCS 

Brig  Cen 

Cao  hao  Hon 

ADC/S(RD),  JCS 

DCC.  RF/PF 

Prom  to  HaJ  Cen 

Brit  Gen 

Ncuven  van  Mlnh 

CC.  21  Dlv 

Prom  to  MaJ  Cen 

Comdr,  CHD  (Salgon'Cla  Dlnh) 

I'nldentlfled  with  An 

v  Group  to  Date* 

Lt  Cen 

Tran  van  Mlnh  (1) 

Amb,  Tunisia 

MaJ  Can 

Nguyen  van  Vy 

C/S,  RVNAF 

Min  Def  and  Veterena; 

prom  to  Lt  Cen 

MaJ  Cen 

Chang  tan  Gang 

CMDT.  C6GSS 

Brig  Gen 

Tran  van  Trung  (2) 

DC/S  (Peywar).  JGS 

Prom  to  MaJ  Cen 

Brig  Gen 

Nguyen  van  Khlem  (2) 

DC/S  (Pere),  JGS 

CH,  Spec  Staff  to  Prea 

Prom  to  MaJ  Cen 

Brig  Cen 

Ngo  Dzu 

ADC/S  (RD).  JGS 

Dep  XG,  RVNAF;  ADC/S 

(Jnt  Opa  Cen) ,  JCS 

Brig  Can 

Doan  van  Quang 

CG,  Spec  Fee 

Prom  to  MaJ  Cen 

Brig  Can 

Nguyen  Cao  (2) 

Vnaeelgncd 

Brig  C<m 

Nguyen  xuan  Thlnh  (2) 

Dep  CC.  Ill  Corpe 

CG,  25  Dlv 

Prom  to  MaJ  Cen 

Brig  Cen 

Nto  auant  Truoni  (1) 

CG.  1  Dlv 

Prom  to  MaJ  Cen 

Brig  Cen 

Nguyen  xuan  Trang 

CH.  Arty  Br.  JGS 

ADC/S  (Pere),  JCS 

DC/S  (Pera),  JCS 

Brig  Gan 

Tran  van  Mlnh  (1) 

DCC,  VNAF 

Actg  Comdr.  VNAF 

Prom  to  MaJ  Cen 

Col 

Do  ke  Glal 

ACO,  18  Dlv 

Prom  to  Brig  Cen 

CC,  16  Dlv 

Col 

Nguyan  thanh  Hoang  (1) 

C/S,  III  Corpe 

CC,  7  Dlv;  prom  to  Brig  Gen 

Col 

Tran  ba  D1  (2) 

C/S,  IV  Corps 

Comdr,  9  Dlv 

Col 

Nguyen  van  Hleu  (2) 

CG,  22  Dlv 

Prom  to  Brig  Cen 

Col 

Bui  dlnh  Dam  (2) 

CH.  Hob  Dir 

Prom  to  Brig  Gen 

Col 

Dong  van  Khuyen  (1) 

AdJ  Cen.  JCS 

DC/S  (Log),  JGS 

Prom  to  Brig  Cen 

Col 

Hoang  van  Lac 

Unknown 

Aeat  MORD 

Prom  to  Brig  Cen 

Col 

Le  ngoc  Trlen 

Coadt,  Quang  Trung 

Prom  to  Brig  Gen 

Trng  Cen 

Col 

Nguyen  vlnh  Nghl  (2) 

C/S,  X  Corps 

CC,  21  Dlv;  prom  to  Brig  Cen 

Col 

Vu  ngoc  Hoan 

CN,  Med  Dir 

Proa  to  Brig  Cen 

Col 

Laa  quang  Tho  (2) 

Cadt,  Thu  Due  Inf  Srh 

Prom  to  Brig  Cen 

Copt 

Tran  van  Chon 

Comdr,  Navy 

Prom  to  Coiodors 

Col 

Truong  quang  An  (2) 

CG,  23  Dlv 

Proa  to  BC;  RXA  Sspt  1968 

Col 

Nguyen  van  Toan  (1) 

CG,  2  Dlv 

Proa  to  Brig  Cen 

*Nuabere  In  parenthesea  refer  tu  acrvlcc  acadcalee:  (1)  •  Thu  Due;  (2)  •  Dalat 
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support  of  only  one  corps  commander,  in  addition  to  the  Secretary 
General  of  his  Junta's  National  Leadership  Committee,  the  director 
of  the  police,  and  three  cabinet  ministers.  Thus,  Thieu  and  Ky  had 
essentially  different  rather  than  competing  bases  of  support. 

(C)  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  was  a  member  of  what  can  be  called  the 
traditional  military  elite,  and  like  most  senior  line  officers  was 
a  graduate  of  the  National  Military  Academy  (the  Hue-Dalat  system) . 

He  had  risen  through  the  command  structure  without  much  notoriety,  and 
to  observers  of  the  1963  coup  group,  he  did  not  particularly  stand  out. 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  career  reflected  a  more  flamboyant  rise  to  power,  and 
he  necessarily  drew  his  support  from  a  different  sector  of  the  officer 
corps.  First,  while  Ky  apparently  considered  his  academy  experience 
a  significant  basis  on  which  to  draw  supporters,  there  simply  were 
fewer  active  duty  generals  from  Thu  Due  than  from  Dalat  (where  Thieu 
had  been  an  instructor  and  later  Commandant) .  Second,  Ky  had  been 
faced  with  the  problem  of  running  a  government  for  almost  18  months, 
an  effort  that  required  his  most  powerful  supporters  in  the  ministries 
and  administrative  posts.  Since  the  cabinet  had  no  police  of  its  own, 

Ky  relied  heavily  on  his  Thu  Due  classmate  General  Loan  to  use  the 
powers  of  the  police  to  keep  the  opposition  in  check.  The  Thieu  can¬ 
didacy  provided  the  generals  with  an  alternative  to  the  continued 

39 

support  of  the  Ky  government  and  male  a  choice  between  them  necessary. 
Third,  Ky's  supporters  in  the  officer  corps  tended  to  be  younger  than 
Thleu's.  Thus  by  1967  they  probably  had  not  made  general  officer  rank 
and  were  more  likely  to  hold  staff  posts  in  the  provincial,  corps,  and 
national  capitals  than  Important  division  posts. 

(C)  The  generals  most  openly  committed  were  those  most  affected 
in  the  Thieu-Ky  conflict  that  unfolded  after  the  September  1967  presi¬ 
dential  elections.  But  the  threat  that  Thieu  and  Ky  posed  to  each 
other  had  changed:  Thieu  had  become  the  hunter.  Thieu 's  greatest 
fear,  during  the  first  six  months  of  his  administration,  was  a  coup 
led  by  Ky.  Not  without  design  did  he  place  one  of  his  supporters  in 

39 

(C)  Thleu's  initial  hasltancy  to  oppose  Ky  followed  by  his  entry 
into  the  race  may  indicate  that  the  RVNAF  generals  did  Indeed  want  to 
make  such  a  choice. 
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cooBiand  of  the  anti-coup  division  and  transfer  Marine  units  loyal  to  Ky 

out  of  the  Saigon  area,  replacing  then  with  Rangers.  Ky  probably  found 

himself  Increasingly  unable  to  mount  a  coup,  being  pressured  by  the 

embassy  not  to  do  so  and  seeing  all  his  major  supporters  removed  from 

power.  Almost  half  of  all  province  chiefs  were  replaced  or  reassigned, 

partly  because  of  an  anti-corruption  drive.  Actually,  Thleu  also 

replaced  province  chiefs  to  destroy  the  bases  of  support  for  the 

general  officers  (particularly  In  the  corps  commands)  whom  he  had 
40 

had  to  replace.  The  Thleu-Ky  conflict  faded  somewhat  after  the  opera¬ 
tional  threat  of  a  coup  had  been  substantially  reduced  and  Ky  had  been 
posted  to  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Finally,  between  June  1968  and 
January  1969,  Thleu* s  Dalat  classmate  General  Khlem  returned  as  Minister 
of  Interior  and  Thleu  assumed  control  over  all  the  corps  commands,  the 
police  and  Intelligence  services,  and  the  Capital  Military  District. 

40 

(C)  The  replacement  of  province  chiefs,  coupled  with  the  In¬ 
stallation  of  "corps  civilian  deputies,"  agents  of  the  Minister  of 
Interior  to  whom  province  chiefs  are  now  supposed  to  report,  has 
diminished  corps  commanders'  traditional  autonomy.  However,  as  the 
Thleu  consolidations  tapered  off  near  the  end  of  1968,  there  was 
Increasing  evidence  that  the  corps  commanders  (now  all  Thleu  men) 
were  resuming  their  customary  authority  and  privileges  and  that  the 
power  of  the  corps  civilian  deputy  was  on  the  wane. 
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VIII.  LEGACIES  OF  THE  THIEU-KY  CONFLICT 


(U)  Vniat  are  the  likely  effects  of  the  Thleu-Ky  conflict?  With 
the  victory  of  Thleu,  many  Ky  supporters  have  been  systematically 
displaced  by  Thleu  men.  However,  to  the  extent  that  President  Thleu 
consolidates  his  support,  there  will  be  political  restrictions  on 
mobility  within  field  grade  ranks.  Thus  the  hope  that  Thleu's  \ 
victory  over  Ky  for  control  of  the  executive  and  the  army  will  bpth 
restore  stability  and  Increase  the  RVNAF's  effectiveness  may  well 
be  frustrated.  Essentially,  the  Thleu  consolidations  represent 
the  victory  of  one  faction  over  another  rather  than  an  end  to  either 
the  causes  of  factionalism  or  the  prevailing  mode  of  resolving  basic 
social  and  career  tensions  In  the  RVNAF.  Unless  Thleu  significantly 
reduces  the  level  of  politicking  within  the  RVNAF  by  building  support 
outside  the  officer  corps,  young  turk  and  reform  movements  —  compose^d 
of  officers  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  advancement  which  the  placing  \ 
of  Thleu  men  In  power  represents  —  are  likely  to  arise.  The  fading  ^f 
the  conflict  has  not  fundamentally  altered  the  processes  that  contrib¬ 
uted  to  Ky's  vulnerability  with  respect  to  the  kind  of  military  support 
he  lacked  when  challenged  by  Thleu  In  1967. 

(C)  Because  of  the  politics  of  the  promotion  system,  a  sizable 

portion  of  field  and  company  grade  officers  may  already  be  frustrated. 

It  appeared  In  early  1969,  for  example,  that  the  north-south  conflict 

was  once  again  being  revived  In  former  Prime  Minister  Huong's  drive 

41 

to  elevate  more  southerners  to  command  positions  and  Is  now  being 
continued  In  the  feud  between  III  Corps  conmemder  General  Do  Cao  Trl 
arid  Chief  of  Staff  Cao  Van  Vlen.  There  Is  also  much  potential  for 

^^(C)  This  drive  was  reportedly  sponsored  by  Huong's  Lien  Truong 
(Southern  Old  Students  Assoqflatlon) ,  with  Lieutenant  General  Trl  and 
Major  Generals  Nguyen  Van  Mlnh  and  Tran  Thanh  Phong  as  key  organizers, 
and  Lieutenant  Generals  Tran  Ngoc  Tan  and  Nguyen  Van  La,  Major  General 
Cao  Hao  Hon,  and  several  brigadier  generals  among  Its  sympathizers. 

In  addition,  a  Vietnamese  captain  Informed  me  In  conversation  that 
classes  at  Dalat  In  the  early  1960s  had  consciously  formed  a  young  turk 
movement  Including  two  senators,  abovit  six  Lower  House  deputies,  and 
one  close  associate  of  former  Prime  Minister  Huong. 
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conflict  between  those  we  have  called  the  "fighters"  and  the  "staffers." 
Resentment  is  no  doubt  already  high  among  tho'je  officers  who  have 
shouldered  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  in  the  hinterlands  and  have  also 
held  the  same  rank  for  5  to  10  years  while  witnessing  the  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  of  political  officers  assigned  to  Saigon  and  Corps  staffs. 

(C)  In  the  future,  factions  within  the  RVNAF  are  likely  to  be 
based  on  groups  of  officers  who  entered  the  service  during  the  1950s. 

The  most  significant  period  of  entry  for  field  grade  officers,  for 
example,  was  1951-1954,  when  77.1  percent  entered  the  service.  Of 
that  number  60  percent  were  commissioned  at  either  Dalat  (27  percent) 
or  the  Nam  Dinh-  (located  in  North  Vietnam,  1951-1953)  Thu  Due  system 
(33  percent).  In  contrast,  90  percent  and  71  percent  respectively  of 
the  Thieu  and  Ky  supporters  among  the  general  officers  had  already  been 
commissioned  by  the  end  of  1951.  The  significance  of  service  academy 
ties  as  a  basis  for  future  factions  is  that  after  1951,  and  particularly 
after  1954,  Dalat  and  Thu  Due  began  to  attract  officers  with  essentially 
different  backgrounds.  Dalat  in  the  1950s  was  associated  with  officers 
of  central  Vietnamese  Buddhist  origins,  while  Thu  Due,  having  been 
established  in  Tonkin,  attracted  the  northem-bom  refugees.  By  1953, 
the  career  patterns  of  those  institutions'  alumni  diverged.  Starting 
in  1953,  Nam  Dinh-Thu  Due  classes  have  been  larger,  though  fewer  of 
their  graduates  have  advanced  to  higher  ranks  than  have  Dalat  graduates 
of  the  same  period;  fewer  of  both  institutions'  graduates  after  1952 
advanced  to  field  grades.  As  long  as  a  military  career  is  subject  to 
the  same  social  and  political  tensions  as  in  the  society  at  large, 
the  formation  of  factions  among  disgruntled  officers  will  continue  to 
make  coups  and  counter-coups  within  the  military  a  predominant  feature 
of  South  Vietnamese  politics. 

(U)  From  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  Vietnam's  army 
was  organized  into  five  divisions.  One  was  on  active  duty  and  the  other 
four  were  held  in  reserve,  their  soldiers  and  officers  being  allowed 
to  return  to  their  villages  and  farms.  This  army  of  soldier-farmers 
fought  the  brilliant  campaigns  that  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  most 
of  Indo-China  and  successfully  resisted  the  Chinese  invasion  led  by 
Kublai  Khan.  With  this  pattern  of  military  organization  the  army 
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produced  Its  greatest  generals,  and  the  central  government  was  able  to 
sustain  an  effective  military  organization  without  substantially  dis¬ 
rupting  the  economy  of  the  countryside.  As  long  as  this  model  of  the 
agrarian  army  was  employed,  the  Vietnamese  court  was  unusually  free 
from  warlordlsm  and  factional  strife.  It  Is  significant  that  leaders 
In  the  National  Assembly  today  consider  this  an  Important  lesson  of 
the  past  and  a  model  for  the  present. 

(U)  It  Is  this  conception  of  what  Vletnamlzatlon  means  and  this 
kind  of  mobilization  that  an  Increasing  number  of  prominent  Vietnamese 
are  willing  to  support. 
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